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This Edition also contains a Reproduction of a Water 
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demy 8vo, 31s. 6d. 
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The HISTORY of the FRENCH 
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©. Lowtuer.—TOUR in SCOTLAND in 1629. 
OUR JOURNALL into SCOTLAND, Anno Domini 1629, Sth of 
November, from Lowther. By C. LOWTHER, Mr. R. FALLOW, 
and PETER MAUSON. 1 vol. demy 8vo. 5s net 
*.* The Journal describes a Your taken from Carlisle to Perth, cid 
Selkirk, Galashiels, and Edinburgh ; and the writer's pertinent remarks 
on people and places are not only exceedingly diverting in themselves, 
tut add much to our knowledge of the social life and character of the 
time 


Joun Reiw.—NEW LIGHTS on OLD EDIN- 
BURGH. 1 vol. feap. vo. Illustrated (Nearly ready 
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hitherto inaccessible. 
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REEVES & TURNER, 5, Wellington-street, London, W.C. 
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ELESTIAL MOTIONS: a Handy Book of 
. Bighth Edition. With 3 Pilates. By W. T. LYNN, 
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this to the facts of astronomy to be brought up 


P. Hume Brown. — — EARLY TRAVELLERS in 
SCOTLAND, 1296-1689. 1 vol. 8vo. 1 
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1 vol. Ids, 


Mac Gipson AND Ross.—The ARCHITECTURE 


of SCOTLAND from the TWELFTH to the EIGHTEENTH CEN- 
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Edinburgh: DAVID DOUGLAS, 10, Castle-street, 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL L & CO. 
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Second Edition, price Sixpence, cloth, 
FRREMARKABLE COMETS : a Brief Survey of the 
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Hotes, 


AN OMINOUS COMET: FIJI, av. 1800, 

The Fijian Islands, unlike almost every other 
gtoup in Polynesia and Melanoesia, were never 
properly ‘* discovered.” The dutiful and amorous 

lasman, it is true, is credited with having been 
the first European to sail within sight of them. 
He was certainly the earliest to record the exist- 
ence of land in that tract of ocean which we now 
know to be occupied by a portion of the province 
of Cakaudrove. But a squall coming on, he, like 
& prudent navigator, presently withdrew, and 
never anchored nor landed, nor had any inter- 
course with the natives. He called the country 
Prins Willem’s Eylanden, and there his discovery 
of Fijiended. In 1774, Capt. Cook performed an 
equally incomplete and unsatisfactory exploit at 
the opposite end of the group, landing a boat’s 
crew on the beach at the small outlying island of 
Vatoa, which he called Turtle Island. But the 
natives were shy and mistrustful, and, after depo- 
siting on the beach some medals, some nails, and 
a knife, the boat’s crew returned to the ship and 
Cook sailed away to confirm and particularize the 
explorations of ee de Quir and of M. de 


Bougainville in the New Hebrides, and to himself 
over New Caledonia and its adjacencies. 

Lieut, Bligh, in his memorable boat voyage 

tailed right through the Fijian archipelago, and 


was chased by a canoe near Nananu, but not 
overtaken. 

_ Lieut. Hayward, of H.M.S. Pandora, was sent 
in a native canoe by Capt. Edwardes, of that ship, 
in 1790 or 1791, from Tonga to explore Fiji for 
traces of the Bounty mutineers; but though a 
narrative of the Pandora voyage was published by 
Dr. Hamilton, the surgeon of the ship, I have not 
had the good fortune to meet with a copy of that 
work for reference, 

The mission ship Duff, in 1799, scraped over a 
reef almost exactly where Tasman had been before 
her, and sheered off like him. 

From the end of the last century until the voyage 
of D’Urville, about thirty years later, we have no 
exact information, excepting that furnished by Peter 
Dillon (1813)—a singular character, who was really 
the first to reveal the fate of La Perouse—and the 
allusions to Fiji contained in the remarkably able 
account of Tonga and the Tongans compiled by 
Dr. Martin from oral information given him by 
the youth Mariner (1810). Both these authorities, 
added to native stories, traditions, and songs, 
prove that in the earliest years of the present cen- 
tury the Fijian islands were the resort of sandal- 
wood traders and whaling ships in considerable 
numbers, and that English, American, French, 
and Manilla vessels were so engaged in those 
waters. As to how they got there we know but 
little ; but it was not long before other wanderi 
traders, some of them very “ free” traders, follo 
in their wake out of the harbours of Van Diemen’s 
Land and New South Wales. Many of them left 
men ashore in various parts of the South Seas, 
Several stayed in Fiji; but they seem to have 
been mostly bonds and unprincipled idlers, 
and there is ay ms that many of them had very 
good reasons for not recording their whereabouts 
or their experiences. 

So it comes about that the knowledge of a large 
archipelago like the Fijian group was only revealed 
to English people at home by very slow and 
gradual means, and that its discovery was a process 
lasting over two hundred years, beginning with 
Tasman in 1643, remaining a complete blank until 
Cook’s time, and ending with Oommodore Wilkes 
in 1840-1. It is unnecessary to enter here into 
the reasons by which this slowness was brought 
about; but the dangers of navigation in those 
coral seas, and the generally fierce and overbearing 
character of the natives, had much to do with it, 
That character, under the influence of Christianity 
and English government, the Fijians now appear 
to be losing ; but it is also clear that their physical 
robustness is waning too—under the influence of 
Christianity, —- and in spite of English 
government, The causes of their decadence as a race 
have recently formed the subject of a Government 
inquiry in Fiji, and one of the occurrences which 


occupied the attention of the Commissioners was 
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an epidemic wasting sickness, of which the older 
natives speak as having taken place in the lifetime 
of their parents and grandparents, Certain cir- 
cumstances point to the period about the year 
1800 as its most probable date, and it appears to 
have been of a very devastating character, and to 
have influenced the numerical decline of the popu- 
lation, indirectly as well as by merely causing 
more deaths than usual, for some long time after- 
wards. The story relates that this epidemic was 
set going by the wrecked crew of a white men’s 


ship. 

One of the occurrences quoted by the natives in 
connexion with this wasting sickness was the 
appearance of a comet, which is described in 
singularly definite terms. I have translated the 
native account of this comet, and subjoin it :— 

“With regard to the tailed star which our elders 
witnessed about the period when they first became 
affected witb the ‘ wasting sickness,’ a change in the 
face of nature was witnessed by them. Shortly before 
sunrise they saw a three-tailed star [comet] appear above 
the horizon, They were unable to examine it carefully, 
because of the severity of their illness, But they 
described in the following terms so much as they could 
observe about this comet. Firstly, the appearance of the 
comet was presaged by light near the horizon, the comet 
itself showing up very soon thereafter. Secondly, this 
comet was tricaudate. The middle tail was the largest 
of the three, and its brilliancy was tinted in a manner 
similar toa rainbow, The other two tails, on the right 
and left of the major one respectively, were equal to each 
other in size, but smaller than the central tail, and their 
brightness consisted of white light only. Thirdly, this 
comet remained visible for thirty-seven nights, after 
which our forefathers saw it no moro. They credited it 
with being an omen indicating the approaching death of 
some high chief. In fact, when the comet of 1882 
appeared our old people said, ‘ Here is an omen; for in 
a bygone time when the greater comet appeared it was 
followed by the death of Ratu Banuve, the Vunivalu of 
Bau, This one is also unquestionably an omen. It may 
be that Ratu Cakobau’s time is near.’” 

Ratu Banuve is believed to have died of the 
“ wasting sickness ” referred to, some time between 
1790 and 1803, probably about the year 1800. 
Ratu Cakobau, better known to the reading public 
in England as King Thakombau, died on Feb. 3, 
1883, that is, about six months after the visit of 
the exceptionally large and brilliant comet of the 

ing year. The “ wasting sickness” seems 
to have been some form of epidemic dysentery, 
but its study is veiled in much obscurity, It may 
have been cholera, or an enteritic type of epidemic 
influenza. The native term by which it was known 
and is still referred to is na lila balavu, or the 
protracted emaciation. 

Joseph Waterhouse, a missionary who resided 
in the Fiji Islands from 1849 to 1864, or later, 
places the accession of Ratu Banuve to the sove- 
reignty of Bau in 1769, that is to say, nearly ten 
years after the removal of his predecessor, Naila- 
tikau from Verata to Bau, which he believes took 
place about 1760; and states that he reigned from 


twenty-five to thirty years, and died of the epi: 
demic sickness referred to, which this authority 
categorically affirms was Asiatic cholera, and dates 
at 1800. Other nataral phenomena, such as an 
unprecedented hailstorm, an exceptionally severé 
hurricane, and an eclipse of the sun (probably 
that of Sept. 7, 1802) are recorded as having 
ushered in the reign of Banuve’s successor, Rata 
Naulivou. If the appearance of a brilliant three. 
tailed comet in the southern hemisphere about the 
year 1800 could be satisfactorily vouched for, and 
its exact date fixed, it would afford great satis 
faction to those engaged in unravelling the history 
of the great epidemic—na lila balavu—and of its 
influence upon the question of the physical deca- 
dence of the Fijian race. By the kindness of the 
Astronomer Royal, search has been made in the 
records used for such references at the Royal 
Observatory at Greenwich; but the materials 
relating to the southern hemisphere are necessarily 
very scanty, and no instance of a three-tailed 
comet appearing in the northern hemisphere 
between 1790 and 1805 is recorded. There was, 
however, a comet seen in England in December, 
1799, the direction of whose orbit indicates that it 
may have also been visible in Fiji in January, 
1800; but its tail, as observed, was single, and 
only from one degree to three degrees in length. 
The object in here detailing these particulars is 
to invite information from readers who can call t 
mind any references to a comet in the published 
accounts of any voyage in the southern hemisphere 
about that time, or in records relating to sud 
laces as Tahiti, Botany Bay, Port Jackson, 
uritius, Réunion, a Town, St. Helena, Ris 
de Janeiro, Santiago, Vi oe or Lima. 
Guanvitt Coryey, 


Suva, Fiji, 


TWO ROYAL AUTHORS, 


We do not readily think of George IV. as 
author ; but both the “ first gentleman in Europe” 
and his brother the Duke of York may, perhaps, 
have a small technical claim to be admitted to the 
brotherhood of letters. ‘The Bijou’ for 1828 com 
tains several matters of interest, contributions by 
Coleridge and Scott, and Blanco White’s famow 
sonnet on ‘ Night.’ Probably none of these gave 
so much satisfaction to the loyal editor as th 
articles which he thus announces :— 

** Amidst other literary curiosities, two will be found 
which derive their chief attraction from the illustriow 
rank and eminent virtues of their authors ; these are,# 
translation of the celebrated Epistle of Servius Sulpicia 
to M, T, Cicero, by his present Majesty; and of Cicero# 
Epistle to Servius Sulpicius, by the lamented Duked 
York, both written as exercises at a very early age.” 

The “eminent virtues” of these royal brothes 
are not so evident to a later generation ; but them 
may still be sufficient interest in these 
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essays to justify their preservation in a corner of 
'N. &Q. 
Tux Eristie oy Senvivs To Marcus 
CrcgRo. 
Translated by His Majesty. 

As soon as I heard your daughter Tullia was dead, I 
confess I was extremely concerned, as it became me to 
be, at a loss which I regarded as common to us both ; 
and if I had been with you, I should not have been 
wanting to you, but should have openly testified the 
bitterness of my grief, "Tis true this is but a poor and 
miserable lation, b those who ought to ad- 
minister it, I mean our nearest friends and relations, 
are almost equally affected with ourselves, nor can they 
attempt it without shedding many a tear : so that they 
appear to be more in want of comfort themselves than 
to perform that duty to others, I resolved, however, to 
set down in a short letter to you such considerations as 
occurred to my mind, not because they can have escaped 
you, but because I think that your grief bas hindered 
your attending to them. What reason is there why you 
should be transported by so immoderate a grief: con- 
sider bow fortune has hitherto dealt with us; consider 
that we have lost what ought to be dearer to us than 
our own offspring, our country, our credit, dignity, and 
all our honours. This one misfortune more, how can it 
increase our misery? Or what mind is there that bas 
been subject to such distress, but must have now grown 
callous, and regard every thing else as of little conse- 
quence? Is it for her sake that you grieve? But how 
often must you have fallen into that train of thinking 
into which I often fall, which suggests to me that those 
persons are not the most unfortunate at this time who 
are permitted to exchange life for death? Whatis there 
now which could make her so much regret the loss of 
life? What affairs? what hopes? what prospects of 
comfort? Was it that she might pass her life with some 
Nobleman of high rank and qualification? And can you 
really think that it was in your power, deservedly 
honored as you are, to choose out of our present youth, 
& son-in-law, to whom you might safely commit a child 
so dear to you? Or, was it that she might bear children 
from whose flourishing condition she might have drawn 
much pleasure? Who might have enjoyed a large 
fortune, transmitted to them from their parents? Who 
might bave been candidates in turn for the honors of 
the state; and who might have = their liberty 
in the service of your friends! A which of these 
blessings was not taken away before she was in a condi- 
tion to bestow them on others? But it is a most shock- 
ing thing to lose one’s children. True, if it were not 
much more so to suffer and undergo what we now do. 
Give me leave to relate to you, what on a certain occasion 
afforded me some little comfort, and allow me to hope 
that it may have the same effect upon you, Upon m 
return from Asia, as I sailed from Aigina to Megara, 
began attentively to view the countries that lay around 
me. Behind me was Aigina, before me Megara, on my 
right hand Pirzeus, on my left Corinth. These cities 
were at one time flourishing beyond imagination, but 
are now desolate and in ruins. Thus I began to ruminate 
with myself; alas! do we poor mortals resent it so much, 
if one of us dies, or is killed, whose life is of so short a 
date, when we see in one spot the many carcases of so 
great cities lying before us? Will you not, Servius, check 
ban, grief by recollecting that you are born a man? 

lieve me | was not a little comforted by that thought. 
If you please, therefore, try the power of it on yourself. 
It was but lately we saw many famous men perish, a 
great empire declining and all the provinces in the 
utmost distress, And the death of one little woman 


80 grievously afflict you! Who if she had not died now, 
must in a few years have done so; for she was born a 
mortal. Let me beg of you therefore, as much as is in 
your power, to call off your mind from brooding over 
these — and to turn it rather on such as are worth: 
of your character ; consider, that she lived as long as it 
was desirable for her to live; that her fate was joined to 
that of her country, that she lived to see her father, 
Preetor, Consul, and Augur; had been married to youths 
of the greatest distinction; had enjoyed all manner of 
happiness : and fell at last with the republic. Upon what 
account can you or she complain of fortune? Above all 
do not forget that you are Cicero, one who is accustomed 
to advise and direct others; and do not imitate bad 
physicians, who in the disorders of others profess that 
they are conversant in the art of physic, and are not able 
to cure themselves ; but rather follow what you recom- 
mend to others and keep it constantly before your eyes. 
There is no grief which length of time will not diminish 
and soften, it is beneath you to wait for that moment, 
and not to master your grief beforehand by your wisdom, 
But if there be any feeling in the dead, fom certain 
that she is 7 desirous that you should not wear your- 
self out so with grief for her sake, on account of her 
filial piety and affection for you. Grant this favor to 
her, who is now dead and to the rest of your friends and 
relations, who sympathise with you in your grief, grant 
it also to your country, that, if she be in want of your 
assistance, she may be able to make use of your counsel 
and advice. And last of all, since we are fallen into such 
a situation, that we must submit to the present state of 
things, do not put it in the power of any one to say, 
that you grieve less for your daughter, than you do for 
the misfortunes of the country and for the victories of 
her enemies, It does not become me to write to you any 
more concerning this affair lest I should — to dis- 
trust your prudence. Wherefore, when I have men- 
tioned this one piece of advice, I will conclude my letter, 
We have seen you bear prosperity in a manner that 
became you, and acquire great glory from it; now let ug 
perceive that you can bear adversity with equal fortitude, 
and that you are no more oppressed by it than you ought 
to be: lest this should appear to be the only virtue you 
want among so many. But as to what belongs to me 
when I understand that you are a little more composed, 
I will inform you es what pasees here and in 
what state this province is, Adieu. 
Groroe P, 1779. 


Tue Epistie or Marcus Cicero To Servius 
SuLpictvs. 

Translated by his late Royal Highness the Duke of York, 

I wish, indeed, Servius, as you write, that you had been 
here when this misfortune befel me; for I easily under- 
stand from the quiet the reading of your letters admi- 
nistered to me, how much if you had been present, you 
might have assisted in consoling me, and almost equall 
sharing in my grief ; for you have not only written suc 
things as have alleviated my grief, but have very kindly 
sympathized with me. However your son Servius has 
testified by all those services which could be rendered to 
me, not only how much he esteems me, but how much 
he thinks you will be pleased with bis kindness towards 
me—whose good offices, though often upon pleasanter 
occasions, have never been more welcome to me than at 
this time, But it is not what you say in your letter, and 
the share you take in my affliction, but your authority 
also which has consoled me; for I think it unworthy of 
me not to bear my misfortune, as you who are endowed 
with so much wisdom, think I ought to do. But I am 
sometimes oppressed, and can hardly resist my grief; 
becanse those comforts are wanting which were not 
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wanting to these, whom I have proposed to myself as 

terns. For both Q. Maximus, who lost his son after 
Re had been consul, and rendered himself famous by 
great actions; and L. Paulus, who was deprived of two 
sons in the compass of seven days, as well as your Gallus 
and Marcus; Cato who left a son of the greatest genius 
and virtue, all these lived at a time when their own 
dignity, which they had received at the hands of the 
republic, was alone able to alleviate their grief. But 
after I had lost those ornaments which you have men- 
tioned, and which I had with much labour obtained, 
this was the only comfort left me, which I am now 
deprived of. 

y thoughts were not employed on the affairs of 
friends, or in the affairs of the republic. It was irksome 
to me to do any thing in the Forum, and I could not 
even bear the sight of the Senate Houre. I thought 
what was very true, that I had lost all the fruits of my 
industry and fortune. Yet when I reflected that these 
things were common to me with you and many others ; 
and when I was forcing myself to bear these things 
tolerably, I had a person to whom I could fly, with 
whom I could be at ease, and in whose conversation and 
sweetness of manners I could lose all my cares and vexa- 
tions. But this has opened again ali my former wounds, 
which appeared to be healing. For it is not now as it 
was then, when my family relieved my concern for the 
affairs of the republic ; neither can I fly for consolation 
under my private misfortunes to the proeperity of the 
republic. Therefore I absent myself as well from my 
own house as from the forum; because my own house is 
not able now to console me under the grief which I 
receive from the republic, nor the republic under the 

ief which I receive from my own private affairs. 
herefore I anxiously wait for you, and am very desirous 
of seeing you. No greater pleasure can I now receive, 
in your conversation and friendship ; and I hope 
and indeed have heard, that your return will soon affor 
me this consolation, I am desirous in truth of seeing 
you as soon as possible for many reasons, but particularly 
that we may settle together our plan of life in this con- 
juncture, which must be arranged according to the will 
of one man, who is prudent and liberal, a great friend as 
I conceive of yours, and no enemy of mine. Still it 
demands no small deliberation what measures we must 
take ; I do not mean for acting, but for remaining quiet, 
with his permiseion and good will, Farewell. 
FREDERICK, 


The signatures are in facsimile, and that of 
Prince Frederick is ed by a symbol not 
easily decipherable. It might be tortured into 
more than one letter; but he had, I think, no 
other name than Frederick. Can it be a cross, in 
token of his bishopric of Osnaburg? It does not 


Whatever may be thought of the translations, 
there are few but will be impressed by this struggle 
of a great mind against the common inheritance of 
sorrow. The attempt of Sulpicius to console his 
friend, and the effort of Cicero to subdue his grief, 
have a pathos for all time. 

E. A, Axon, 

Manchester, 


SHAKSPEARIANA, 
‘Taz Comepy or Errors, II, i. 109-113 
8, vi. 43).—Mr, G, Joicey’s note at the reference 


given above reminded me that I had among other 


scraps a note on the same passage written some 
months since. This I now send. I defend the 
original text in the First Folio, with which I take 
no greater liberties than to amend its punctuation, 
and, in 1, 112, to insert the one word és, as neces. 
sary to complete both the verse and the sense :— 

I see the jewel * best enamelled 

Will lose his beauty ; yet the gold bides still 

That} others touch, and often touching will 

Where gold: and no man ts that hath a name 

By|| falsehood and corruption doth it shame, 

The beauty of a virtuous woman is like enamel 
on gold. As enamel wears off, so must beauty 
fade with time; but as the gold on which the 
enamel was spread remains when the enamelling 
is gone, so does the worth of virtue outlast beauty, 
As base metals when enamelled lose with the 
enamel all their value and reveai their baseness to 
the touchstone, while genuine gold, however often 
tested, reveals its genuineness without fail, so does 
the worth of a virtuous woman remain untouched 
by trial and unchanged by time, No man who 
has the name of man can bring shame on her 
either by falsehood or corruption. Falsehood can 
cause no sense of shame to one conscia sibi recti; 
while steadfast virtue is f against the shame 
which yielding to temptation would bring. 

R. M. Spence, M.A, 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


©Rionarp IIL, I. iv. 151 8. v. 363).— 
Take the devil in thy mind and believe him not, 
Mr. Joicey’s reading of “‘ the wind” for “thy 
mind” is ingenious, and is supported by com- 
ge with the phrase a little below, “ Take 
im over the costard,” where take, with its old 
meaning of “give,” is used in the same sense as 
donner in the phrase “ Donnez-lui de votre épee 
dans le ventre.” The emendation, however, does 
not seem to be needed. The adverb of negation 
may qualify both propositions, i.¢, “take” as 
well as *‘ believe.” So we might say “ Doubt and 
despair not.” We may interpret the passage thus: 
“Let this devil, thy conscience, continue at thy 
elbow. Don’t admit him into thy mind and give 
credence to him ; if thou dost, he will insinuate,” 
&c. There should be no comma at “ mind,” as in 
the Globe edition. F, Apams, 

14, Eastlake Road, Camberwell, 8.E. 


* By jewel is now generally understood a precious 
stone, but in Shakespeare’s time the name was applied 
to metallic ornaments as well, ¢.g., Exodus iii. 22, “ Every 
woman shall borrow of ber neighbour jewels of silver, 
and jewels of gold.” 

t+ “That (which) others touch.” Gold abides tests 
which base metals cannot stand. 

t “And often touching will (abide) where gold,” «4, 
“ where "when, it is genuine gold indeed, 

| “ And no man is who hath a name (who) by falee: 


hood,” &, 
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‘Romeo anp Jotret,’ I. i. vi. 283).— 
Mr. Buacr’s explanation of this passage in ‘ Romeo 
and Juliet’ will probably not carry conviction to 
many. e in Gayton’s ‘ Festivous Notes 
upon Don Quixote,’ 1654, seems very much to the 
point :— 


“ Impotentia heated with rage, and with looks full of 
Italian malice, said, are you preaching Mistresse 
Knipper-Dolin? yet heare me, and obey me too, or 
take this Gentleman, or death: Then looking toward the 
bed, nodded, and said, that or the grave, and so biting his 
thumbes, a sign of fixt and determin'd cruelty, he left 
her.” —P, 224. 

Gascoigne also :— 

When weary night was past, 

And day gan peepe, wee heard the Spanish drommes 

Which stroke a marche about vs round to cast, 

And foorth withall their Ensignes quickly commes, 

At sight whereof, our Souldiers bite their thommes : 

For well they wist it was no boote to flie 

And biding there, there was no boote but die. 

Hazlitt’s reprint of Gascoigne, vol. i. p. 185, 
R. R. 
Boston, Lincolnshire, 


‘Merry Wives or Winpsor,’ I. i. 22.— 
The luce is the fresh fish ; the salt fish is an old coat. 
It may be that this is merely a play on the words 
fresh and salt, in the sense of “ new” and “‘ old,” 
and that the passage should read “ the salt fish is 
not an old coat.” The absurdity of Shallow’s 
speech would then lie in his saying that the fresh 
or new (cf. ‘ Tempest,’ IT. ii. 28) fish was an old 
coat, while the salt or old fish was not an old but 
anew one. The point is not very evident, so it had 
better be repeated in other form: If a fresh fish is 
an old coat, then a salt fish, which is not fresh or 
new, must necessarily be older, Of course this is 
very far-fetched, and the only excuse for offering 
it is that the passage has nosenseas it stands, By 
reading ‘‘ The luce is the fresh fish—not the salt 
fish ; ’tis an old coat,” a clearer meaning can be 
obtained, but this alters the text in two places, 
In Sir Hugh’s speech above is he supposed to pro- 

nounce “ coat” as if “ goat”? 

[Is there any allusion to the arms of the Lucys?] 

I, iii, 111.— 

The revolt of mine is dangerous. 

Seeing that Nym’s name is often spelt Nim in the 
Folio (II. i. 138), perhaps we ought to read here ; 
“T will possess him with yellowness, for the revolt 
of Nym is dangerous,” 

I. iv. 27:— 
He is as tall a man of his hands as any between this and 

his head, 


In a note on this passage the Henry Irving 
edition says: ‘‘I incline to agree with Hunter 
that this is ‘ nonsense’...,,,n0 commentator ven- 
tures on an explanation.” It appears to me that 
if Simple be supposed to hold out his hand about, 
say, three feet from the ground when he utters 


the word this, a meaning can be obtained. ‘As 
tall a man of his hands” usually means “as brave,” 
but hands being also a term of measurement there 
isa play on the word ; so that while Simple intends 
tos of Slender’s strength, he, by holding out 
his d, makes his words really mean, “ He is 
as tall a man of his inches, or height, as any be- 
tween this [36 inches] and his head.” A true and 
simple enough statement. G. Jorcer, 


*Patwer” “ Pitcrm.”—In a note to 
* Marmion,’ canto i. stanza xxvii., Sir Walter Soott 
asserted :— 

“A Palmer opposed to a Pilgrim was one who made 
it his sole business to visit different holy shrines ; travel- 
ling | and subsisting by charity ; whereas the 
— retired to his usual home and occupations, when 

e had paid his devotions at the particular spot which 
was the object of his pilgrimage.” 


Other writers incline to think that not until 


the faded palm-branch in his band 
Show’d pilgrim from the Holy Land 


was the wandering Christian entitled to be called 
a palmer. In one of Prof. Skeat’s valuable notes 
to ‘Piers the Plowman,’ he attempts to reconcile 
authorities by saying that ‘‘a palmer was one who 
made it his business to go on pilgrimages, and that 
he earned his standing as a professional pilgrim by 
going to the Holy Land.” 

There is a passage in Dante’s ‘ Vita Nuova’ 
which throws some curious light on the question, 
and is of especial value because it was penned by 
one who was living in an age when folk yearned 

to gon on pilgrimages, 
And palmers for to seeken straunge strondes, 
To ferne halwes, kouthe in sondry londes. 


“Tt happened,” the great Florentine tells us, 
through the mediumship of his Rossetti namesake, 


‘*that a great number of persons undertook a pilgrim- 
age, to the end that they might behold that blessed 
portraiture bequeathed unto us by our Lord Jesus Christ 
as the image of His beautiful countenance (upon which 
countenance my dear lady now looketh continually)..... ° 
Then I, beholding them, said within myself: ‘ These 
pilgrims seem to come from very far; and I think 
they cannot have heard speak of this lajy, or know any- 
thing concerning her...... If I could speak with them a 
ace I am certain that I should make them weep before 
they went forth of this city ; for those things that they 
would hear from me must needs beget weeping in any.’ 
And when the last of them had gone by me, I bethought 
me to write a sonnet, showing forth mine inward speech ; 
and that it might seem the more pitiful I made it as 
though I had spoken it indeed unto them, And 
wrote this sonnet which beginneth: ‘Ye pilgrim-folk, 
I made use of the word pilgrim for its general signifi- 
cation ; for ‘ pilgrim’ may be understood in two senses, 
one general and one special. Generel, so far as =! man 
may be called a pilgrim who leaveth the place of his birth ; 
whereas more narrowly speaking he only is a pilgrim 
who goeth towards or frowards the House of St, James, 
For there are three separate denominations proper unto 
those who undertake journeys to the glory of God. Th 
are called Palmers who go beyond the seas eastwar 
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whence often they bring palm-branches. And Pilgrims, 
as I have eaid, are they who journey unto the holy 
House of Gallicia; seeing that no er a was 
buried so far from his birth-place as was the blessed 
Saint James. And there isa third sort who are called 
Romers; in that they go whither these whom I have 
called pilgrims went ; which is to say, unto Rome,”— 
See ‘ Dante and his Circle,’ pp. 91-98. 
Sr. Swirary. 


Tae Two Ricxmaws.—I pointed out (ante, 
p- 364) an error of Mr, W. Carew Hazlitt’s in 
connexion with Colebrooke Row. At p. 149 of his 
*Charles and Mary Lamb,’ I see he has, by a 
process of “ contamination,” turned into one two 
very different persons—John Rickman, the Clerk 
Assistant of the House of Commons and the 
author of numerous works on statistics and agri- 
culture, and Thomas “Olio” Rickman, the book- 
seller and “ Citizen of the World.” John Rickman, 
who died Aug. 11, 1840, was a friend and neigh- 
bour of Lamb’s in Mitre Court Buildings, and is 
described by him in a letter to Manning, dated 
Nov. 8, 1800. “Clio” Rickman died in 1834, 
His portrait was engraved by Springsgoth, and 
published by Kirby, Oct. 6, 1814. 

W. F. Privgavx. 

GuicHarp on GuiscHaRD oF MacpEsurc.— 
In Rose’s ‘ Biographical Dictionary’ we are told 
that when this officer (whose writings on ancient 
military tactics are highly praised by Gibbon) was 
serving under Frederick the Great, that king 
** often conversed with him on the art of war, and, 
on account of his great knowledge of the subject, 
gave him the name of Quintus Icilius, thecommander 
of Omsar’s tenth legion.” Similarly in the ‘ Nou- 
velle Biographie Générale’ we read :— 

“ En 1757 le roi de Prusse, Frédéric le Grand, l’appela 
auprés de lui, le nomma major, et l’attacha 4 sa personne 
en lui donnant le surnom du meilleur aide-de-camp de 
César, Quintus Icilius, surnom qui lui est resté.”” 

Carlyle, however, quotes an anecdote from Sey- 
farth, in which the explanation of the sobriquet is 

ven somewhat differently. The king and Guichard, 
t seems, were conversing on the history of the 
battle of Pharsalia, when the former commended 
the action of ‘‘a certain centurion of the tenth 
legion,” whose name he said was Quintus Icilius. 
Guichard agreed in the commendation, but cor- 
rected the king as to the man’s name, which he 
said was Quintus Cecilius, The king maintained 
he was right, but Guichard next morning showed 
him a book (we are not told what book it was) and 
thus proved that his own memory was correct. 
** So,” cried Frederick, ‘‘ well, you shall be Icilius, 
at any rate,” and forthwith had his name entered 
on the army books as Major Quintus Icilius. This 
— repeated in an article on ‘Gibbon as a 
Soldier,’ in the last number of Macmillan’s Maga- 
vine. Bat it may be interesting to note that Gui- 

was as much in error as Frederick with 


regard to the name, The officer to whom allusiop | 


is intended (though the mancuvre in question is 
not ascribed to him by Cysar, who calls him “ vir 
singulari virtute”) must be Orastinus, who was 
then an “ evocatus,” but had commanded the first 
company (pilum) in the tenth legion the year 
before, and was killed in the yong he after 
assuring Ceesar that he should win his commenda- 
tion either alive or dead. 

It is stated in Rose’s ‘ Dictionary’ that Frede- 
rick, in his latter days, treated Guichard “ with 
much disrespect, and took every opportunity to 
mortify him in the presence of others.” Carlyle, 
however, shows (vol. ix. p. 74) that though an 
estrangement did take place between the two, this 
had completely passed away long before Guichard’s 
death, which occurred in 1776, about ten years 
before that of the king. . T. Lyxw, 

Blackheath. 


Srcowp-Hanp Boox Prices.—Would it not be 
well if it were possible for a committee or confer- 
ence of second-hand booksellers to arrive at some 
mode of regulating their prices? I have long sus- 
pected that—except, of course, in certain well 
understood cases—these are more or less arbitrary, 
in short, guess-work ; and a clear instance of this 
now presents itself. When Convocation was 
revived, forty years ago, its first journal was 

lia, edited by my father; a volume, of 
course, long out of print, for which, during some 
time past, occasional inquiries have been made of 
me, At the present moment, I suppose, the col- 
lections of those who originally bought the work 
are beginning to break up, for I often see copies in 
book lists, which I purchase and present to any 
library where they are wanted. Last week I got 
one for half-a-guinea from Mr. Irvine, of Fulham 
Road ; this week one for half-a-crown—less than 
a quarter the price—from Bull & Auvache, of 
Bloomsbury. Now why this variation? Surely 
no possible reason can be given! Both volumes 
are good. O. F. 8. Warrey, M.A, 

Longford, Coventry. 


Henry Mossor (17291-1774), Actor.—His 
burial is recorded in the parish register of Chelsea, 
co. Middlesex, under date Jan, 1, 1775. See, 
further, ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ vol. xxix. p. 187. 
Danie. Hipwett, 


Queries, 


We must request correspondents desiring information 
on family matters of only private interest to affix their 
names and addresses to their queries, in order that the 
answers may be addressed to them direct. 


Tue Davoenter or find in 
*Les Amours d’Horace ’ of Solignac de la Pimpie 
a romantic story of the manner in which Berthe, 
there called Imma, the daughter of Charlemagne, 
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married her father’s minister Agenhart or Egenhart, 
carrying him on her shoulders. Is there any 
historical basis for this story ? H. T. 


Joun Lancrorp Pritcnarp, Actor, 1799- 
1850.—Where can I find parti concerning 
bim other than are supplied in ‘ Actors by Day- 

t’ and Mr, Dibdin’s ‘Edinburgh Stage’? 
here, at what exact date, and under what cir- 
cumstances did he die? H, T. 


Lockett Famity.—I am collecting materials 
for publishing a genealogical history of every 
branch of this fam , and shall be very grateful 
for any information whatever relative thereto— 
pedigrees, arms, &c. R. Craw Locxerr. 

$4, Alexandra Drive, Liverpool. 


Epwarp Bacon.—Information is particularly 
wanted of the date of the death of Edward Bacon, 
of Erlham, who was M.P. for, and Recorder of, 
Norwich. The approximate date is 1783. Please 


mply direct. Hotcomse 
eacham Hall, Norfolk, 


Boox-marxine.—Is there any book issued as 
to book-marking in general, and showing forth a 
— which could be applied for identification of 

erent kinds and facilitating the work of reference 
—statistical, biographical, trite 
Some such method is in use in Bibles with mark 
passages. A. W. 


Picture or Kixe Cuarzes I,—In St. Botolph’s 
Church, Bishopsgate Street, there used to be a fine 
picture of King Charles I. at his devotions. The 
text quoted in the open book before His Majesty 
in the picture was, “ Of whom the world was not 
worthy.” Can any one say if it is in the church 
now ; who was the painter ; and how it came to 
be placed in the sacred edifice ? 


Hitpa 
Camden Lawn, Birkenhead. 


_Taomas Percrvat.—Who was Thomas Per- 

‘cival, who wrote, in a letter to Dr. Thomas Sprat, 
Bishop of Rochester, published in a pamphlet 
form in 1697, in Little Britain, London,— 

“A True and Exact | Account | of the | Rise, Progress, 
‘and Contrivance < the | Horrid Plot | and | Con- 
+ pag against | The Lifeof His Most Sacred Majesty | 
‘King William the Third | &c,’’? 


‘Was he Thomas Percival of Weston in Gordano, 
Somersetshire ? H. Spr. P. 


or Krrxsy Moorsips, 1687.—In a 
of Lord Arran’s, quoted by Jesse in his 

* England under the he mentions finding 
the Duke of Buckingham alone and seriously ill, 
at the wretched alehouse at Kirkby Moorside, 
Where he soon after died, and goes on to say : “So 
sent for a very worthy gentleman, Mr. Gibson, 
® neighbour of his Grace’s, who lives but a mile 


uotations, &. 7 
bles 


from this place”—to represent his condition to 
the duke in order to him for his approuch- 
ing death. Who was this Mr. Gibson; and are 
any particulars known of his family ? 

B, Frorence Scarerr. 


A Royaust Inscription. — The following 
couplet is written in MS., evidently by a con- 
temporary hand, inside the fly-leaf of a copy of the 
Sacre Relliquim’ of Charles I., dated 1657, and 
printed at the Hague by Samuel Browne :— 

Inside of a crust, at the head St 

Is that knave’s name who beh his 
The volume itself belongs to one of my neighbours, 
who also owns one of the very early copies of 
‘Eikon Basiliké.’ What is the solution of this 
couplet? Probably Oliver Cromwell is intended ; 
but I own that the meaning of the first line puzzles 
me not a little. I sup that both the ‘ Rel- 
liquise’ and the ‘ Eikon’ are of considerable value, 
as there is not a copy of this impression of the 
latter book in the British Museum. 

E, Watrorp. 
Ventnor, 


[Surely it indicates “ Crumb " and “ well.”) 


Porm on Names.—I recently saw, in a catalogue, 
mention of a ‘Curious Poem, perpetuating 
Absurdities, and Improprieties of Names.’ Can 
name of author, date, or any other particulars of 
this volume be given by any contributor to 
‘N.&Q.’1 ames Hooper. 

Norwich, 


Cours pz Marcacne: Matysivs: Nuriras. 
—I should like the 4 the — 
i whi am unable to find in any 
Cours de Malgache,” Fr.; “ Malybius” 
(Vienna), Carlyle; “ Nuripan,” Pope's ‘ Letters.’ 

G. A. Browns 


Malgache is a | , imperfectly known, associated 


Corrizntes.—English explorers are fond of 


seeing Victoria printed as often as ible on the 
map of the world. Apparently Spanish or 
Portuguese discoverers of the sixteenth centuty 
had the same affection for the word Oorrientes. 
It is applied to capes in Africa, Cuba, and Mexico, 
to a bay in Ouba, and to two capes, a provinee, 
a river, and a town in South America. What is 
the meaning of this appellation ? 
T. P. 

N. Ovtprrer.—I have one of Calpeper’s works 
without a title-page, and shall feel obliged if some 
reader of ‘N. & Q.’ can identify the book from 
the following description, and favour me with a 
copy of the title-page. Dedication to the Right 
epistle, 5 pages; weights and measures, 3 
directions, 4 pages (the n is omitted in the head: 
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line of the second page); translator’s preface, 1 ; 
a catalogue of the simples, &c., p 3.353; 
sion, p. 354; a key to Galen’s ‘ Method of Physick,’ 
pp. 355-386; a synopsis of the key, &., 3 pages; 
an alphabetical table, 4 pages and 4 lines on the 
fifth page. On this page also begins a table of 
compounds, &c., 8 pages and part of p. 9; on p. 9 
begins “‘ A Catalogue or Table,” 5 pages a. 


Tae Miser or Pisa.—In the ‘Varieties of 
Literature,’ previous to 1795, is found a tragic 
tale concerning one Signor Gugliemo Grimaldi, of 
Genoa, who, driven for political reasons from his 
native city, settled in Pisa, and there by miserly 
habits amassed a fortune, and met his tragic death. 
Can any reader kindly inform me where this book 
obtained the account from, and the exact year in 
which it appears? The same tale appears in the 
* Annual Register’ for 1795; also in a small 12mo. 
— under the head of ‘Grimaldi; or, the 

ger of Disclosing a Secret,’ London, ? 1811; 
also as ‘ Fazio, a Tragedy,’ by H. H. Milman, B.A., 
London, 1816 ; and as one of the ‘ Terrible Tales 

Italian),’ London, Gibbins, 1891, entitled ‘The 
nlucky Fortune.’ D. J. 


Tae Scrran’s Cipner.—The intricate hiero- 
glyph in the centre of table-spreads from Turkey 
is considered the signature of the highest Ottoman 
dignitary. It has always seemed to me a calli- 
graphic form of the reigning sovereign’s name or 

itial. Iam informed, however, by a missionary 
from Stamboul that the figure is not a name, nor 
yet alphabetical at all, but is a meaningless scrawl 
to Ottomans as to Americans. He says this cipher 
is a survival of the mark made by the bloody hand 
of a Turkish victor when asked to sign some docu- 
ment on a battle-field. What historic proof is 
there of this statement? James D, Burien. 

Madison, Wis., U.8, 


introduction of municipal 
pawnshops into Italy is attributed in Townsend's 

Manual of Dates’ to Barnaba Interamnensis, a 
Franciscan friar of Terni, who by his preaching 
incited the citizens of Perugia to establish a public 
lending bank, or Sayro Monte di Pieth, for the 
relief of the poor. What is the meaning of Inter- 
amnensis? It refers, I presume, to his birthplace. 
Was Terni ever described as interamnis f 


Jyo, Hess, 
Willesden Green, N.W. 


i is kno 
wey ~ in Latin as Interamnum or Interamna, 


Navytow Water, or Surrorx.—In the 
Podigree of Waller of Ramsholt, printed at p. 209 
of etcalfe’s edition of ‘ Visitations of Suffolk’ 

882), it is stated that “William Waller, son of 

illiam Waller, of Ramsholt (who was eldest son 
of William Waller by —, his wife, da. of —— 


Cursonn, and brother of Thomas Waller, of Par. 
ham), by ——, the first of his three wives, da. of 
—— Methwold, of Langford, in Norfolk, married 
——, da. of —— Naunton, of Suffolk.” Wher 
did this —— Naunton live, what was his Obristian 
name, and what was his daughter's ? 

At p. 75 (Visitation of 1561) is a | of 
Waller, of Wortham. George Waller, of Wortham, 

son of the above-named Thomas Waller, of 
‘arham, bore Waller (Arg.,a bend eng. cotised 
sa.) and Shardelowe (Arg., a chev. betw. three 
cross-crosslets fitchy az.) quarterly, impaling Yaxley 
and Blodgett quarterly. 

In ‘Memoirs of Sir Robert Naunton, Kut.) 
(1814), there is a description of his (Sir Robert's) 
monument, formerly in Letheringham Church.. He 
died in 1630, On it was a large shield, Naunton, 
with thirty quarterings, impaling Perrot, with 
twenty-three quarterings. ‘‘On different parts of 
the monument the coat of Naunton was repeated 
twenty times, impaling as follows.” And ‘‘ Then 
were also there twenty coats Naunton.... 


16. Quarterly 1 and 4[Arg.|, a bend engrailed 
between two cottises or [sable]; 2 and 3[Arg.],s 
chevron between three crosses [crosslet] fitché 
Azure” (Waller and Shardelowe). ; 
At p. 153 of Metcalfe is a three-generations 
— of the Nauntons, beginning with William 
aunton, of Alderton, Sir Robert’s grandfather, 
Three unmarried daughters are mentioned : Sisley, 
sister of Sir Robert, and Ann and Elizabeth, half 
sisters of Sir Robert. May William Waller's wife 
be identified with any one of these three? They 
are not mentioned in a pedigree at p. 493 af 
Nichols’s ‘ History of Leicestershire ’ (1800), vol. iii 
part 1; but Sir Robert is there given a sister (nd 
half-sister) Elizabeth, who died unmarried, Fo 
an account of Sir Robert Naunton see ‘ Dict. df 
Nat. Biog.’ Partripcs, 
Christ’s College, Cambridge. 


Tae Bettw Famity.—I am particularly de 
sirous of the address of any member of the Bellis 
family. Ina manuscript diary of Thomas Brittais, 
a very early General Baptist minister, of Northam 
tonshire and Bedfordshire, the signature of 
Bellin appears on the covers, with the date 1822. 


Joun or. 
Northampton, 


“Anp THaT.”—“ Oh, he’s one of those writing 
, you know; and scratches along by scribbling 
things for the Times and Atheneum and that. 
Have the antecedents of this delightfully slipshod 
and all-embracing colloquialism been mered 
out ? Anyprew W, Ture. 
The Leadenhall Press. 


Dowetan (1843) says Sit 
James Donelan, Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas Ireland, temp. James I.; other writer 
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temp. Charles II. Which is correct ; and what is 
the value of Burke as an authority in matters of this 
kind? Wanted also the ancestry of Donnellan, 
of Altarne Castle, co. Dublin, and Ravensdale, co. 
Kildare ; of Donnellan, Governor of Carrickfergus 
Castle circa 1673 ; of the foundress of the Donellan 


Lecture, T. O., Dublin ; and of Capt, John Donel- 


lan, sus. per coll. Warwick, 1781. BREasAIL. 


MenpiP Hitis.—Will any one oblige me with 
the real origin of the name Mendip? I have 
lately seen what appears to me a guess in one of 


the geographical readers for schools. 
Ep. 


Ancient Seat or Droirwicu.—In the Gentle- 


man’s Magazine for 1795, vol. Ixv. part i. p. 13, 
is an engraving of an ancient seal of Droitwich, 


then “in the possession of a gentleman in Chester,” 


bearing a shield charged with two lions t, 
steel by or surmounting a sword in aus, oh 
the marginal legend sIGILLVM : COMMVNITATIS : 
VILLE : DE: wycHo. I should be much obliged if 
any one could tell me the present whereabouts of 
this interesting seal. Its date seems to be late 
thirteenth century. The matrix of a later seal of 
Droitwich is in the British Museum, with the lions 
and long sword, impaling 1 and 4, checky; 2 
and 3, two salt-peels. W. H. Sr. Jonn Hops. 


Parise Recistsrs Manor Court Rotts. 
—Can any reader inform me if the registers or 
court rolls for the parishes of Newtown, Linford, 
and Swithland, Leicestershire, are in existence for 
the years 1560-1660? If so, whose custody are 


Beylics, 


GEOLOGY. 
(8" 8. vi. 247.) 

I have long felt an interest in this and 
have from time to time made notes, which I send 
herewith (although my investigation is still incom- 
plete), hoping that other correspondents will fill 
up the gaps. It will be seen that the word 
was not coined to denote the science now call 
by that name, but that it existed long before. I 
will place the examples of the word in chrono- 
logical order :— 

1663. Daniel Collins, ‘Geologia Norvegica: or a 

Brief instructive Remembrancer concerning that very 
great and spacious Earthquake which happened almost 
gi through the South Parts of Norway upon the 24th 
lay of April, in the year 1667.’ 
This book, which is a thin duodecimo, was 
translated from the Danish of M. P. Escholt ; but 
as I have never seen the original I am unable to 
give the date of publication. As the title shows, 
it is a description of a particular — 
but the author branches out into a gen dis- 
quisition upon subterranean matters, including an 
account of the various evil spirits who live in mines, 
It is not a geological work, though it is included in 
Keferstein’s ‘ Geschichte und Litteratur der Geog- 
nosie ’ (Halle, 1840). 

1690. Erasmus Warren, ‘ Geologia; or, a Discourse 
concerning the Earth before the Deluge.’ (London.) 
This was intended as a reply to Burnet’s ‘ Theory 
of the Earth,’ and, like holt’s book, is not a 


: Lae logical work in the modern sense of the word. 

ay A Yorks. ¥ Somer See, t gave rise to a small crop of controversial wor 
the particulars of which are set forth in ‘N. &Q., 
logical Realy, ch logia, sive philoso. 

ical readers refer me to a pedi of this family, 00. Dethlevus Cluverus, ‘ 

i i i i i hemata d esi truct' lobi terreni; oder 
which I believe is of Cambrid chat von 
Maidstone, 1736. ~ Philosophical Grammar,’ 


Mrs. James Cranstoun.—Information is de- 
sired relative to the wife of James Cranstoun, 
Master of Arts, and one of the chaplains of King 
Charles I, Said James Cranstoun was son of John 
Oranstoun, of Booll, and Christian, daughter of Sir 
Robert Stewart, predecessor to the Earl of Traquair. 

Cuas. A. Dusosg. 
4233, Regent Square, Philadelphia, Penn., U.S. 


ApeanamM Taytorn—OCan any reader give in- 
formation about this writer? A book by him, in 
reply to some Arian writing of Dr. Isaac Watts, 
seems not to be in the British Museum. Numer- 
ous theological writings of his, 1727-1773. 

T. Witsoy. 

Ar.spury Baronetcy, 1627.—Is this extinct, 


various 


P. 11, “*1V. Geology, which treats of the Nature, Make, 
Parts and Productione of the Globe or Earth on which we 
live.” P, 12,“ B, Geology is most naturally divided into 
the following subordinate Branches, :—(i) Geo- 
graphy, which treats of the Zarth or Land ; (ii) Hydro- 
graphy, which treats of water ; (iii) Phytography, which 
treats of Plants and Vegetables ; (iv) Zoography, which 
treats of animals of all kinds.” 
The matter is further dealt with at pp. 187, 
189, and the definition is extended so that, as 
Mr. Pickwick would have said, “the word geology 
comprises in itself a difficult study of no incon- 
siderable magnitude.” A fourth edition of the 
‘Philosophical Grammar’ appeared in 1753, the 
definitions being practically unaltered. 
1775. Ash, ‘Dictionary of the 


English 
** Geology, the doctrine of the earth; the know! of 
the state and nature of the earth.” 


as I find no reference in Burke, &c. ? 
A. 0. 


“TI may......place in 


1795. Hutton, ‘Theory of the Earth.’ Vol. i, p. 213: 
its proper light this authority upon 
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#0 material a point in ogy.” P. 216: “A person 
who has formed his ons of geology from the vague 
opinions of others, and not from what he has seen,” 

1799. Kirwan, ‘Geological Essays’ (preface, p. 3): 
“Geology is the science that treate of the various 
relations which the different constituent masses of the 
globe bear to each other.” 

I cannot find the word in Parkinson’s ‘ Organic 
Remains’ (1804), but I do not profess to have 

we ogy” appears on the title-page 
the Philosophical Magazine as one of the subjects 
embraced by that publication. 

1818. Townsend, ‘Character of Moses,’ p, 415: “ The 
science of geology is of vast importance to a gentleman 

r 


1816. enry Englefield, ‘ Isle of Wight’ (preface, 
“tt of lately cal Geo 


It is not necessary to give quotations after this 
date; but it is worth while referring to what 
Whewell says in his ‘History of the Inductive 
Sciences,’ iii. 402: “The Wernerians in distin- 

ishing their study from Geology and designating 

Geognosy, the knowledge of the earth, appear to 
have intended to select Descriptive Geology for 
their peculiar field.” 

The expression “ subterranean phy” was 
sometimes used by English and French writers of 
the last century to denote geology. In 1811 
Cavier and Brongniart published their ‘ Essai sur 
Ia Géographie Minéralogique des Environs de 
Paris,’ which is undoubtedly a geological work ; 
but in the second edition, which appeared in 1822, 
the words “géographie minéralogique” were re- 
placed by ‘* géologique.” 

Before closing this communication, perhaps I may 
be allowed to point out that the word geologist 
occurs in Hutton’s ‘Theory of the Earth,’ 1795, 
i. 269; in Kirwan’s ‘Geological Essays,’ 1799, 
P. 156 ; and in Townsend’s ‘ Character of Moses,’ 

813, p. 420. An attempt was made, Phil. Mag. 
(1800), viii. 53, to introduce geologue for geologist 
in the translation of a paper by Pictet. It was 
stated by a correspondent of ‘ N. & Q.’ (5" S. iii. 
225) that Sir Charles Lyell was referred to in one 
of the notices which a at the time of his 
death as a “geologian.” I should like to verify 
this. R. B. P. 

There is room for reference to ‘ N. & Q.’ of the 
past as well as of the future for the antiquity of 
this term. It has been shown that geologia has 

_in existence for nearly two centuries in 
English use. Warren’s ‘ Geologia : or a Discourse 
of the Earth before the Deluge,’ was published in 
1690 (‘ N. & Q.,’ 5" 8, vii. 226), which Mr. 
states to have in answer to 

- Burnet’s ‘Sacred Theory Earth.’ 

; R. B. P. refers to the use of the term in Hutton’s 

Theory of the Earth,’ 1795, i. 213, 216. On the 
same information there is yet another dictionary to 


consult for early lexical use, for he states that it 
appears in Ash's ‘ Dictionary,’ 1775. A later use 
is shown by a contributor who has written in a 
recent number, Canon VenaBLEs, who men- 
tions the use of geology as a scientific term in 
Englefield’s ‘ Description of the Isle of Wight,’ in 
which the author refers to two memoirs of his 
iven to the Linnean Society in 1800, on ‘Some 
Cte Facts in that Part of Natural Science 
lately called Geology.’ The work itself was pub- 
lished in 1816, Ep. MarsHALl. 


Dr. Johnson has this word in his Fae nney 
John Ash’s ‘ Dictionary,’ 1775, has “ Geology, 
doctrine of the earth, the knowledge of the state 
and nature of the earth.” Geognosy does not 
appear in Ash’s compilation. 
F. O. Binxseck Terry. 


IvrormaTion For THE (8 vi. 306). 
—R. R. has written without sufficient considera- 
tion. True, no such person as Claud Torraine is 
known to have ever existed, but the celebrated 
landscape - painter Claude Lorraine, vel Claude 
Gelée, is not unknown to fame, The writer of the 
paragraph in the Echo is not the specimen of “ crass 
ignorance” which R. R. thinks him. The printer 
has mistaken his L for a T,and this is all. I take 
the following from Pilkington’s ‘Dictionary of 
Painters’ :— 

“To avoid a repetition of the same subject, and to 
detect such copies of his works as might be injurious to 
his fame, by being sold for originals, it was his [Claude 
Lorraine's} custom to draw the desi of all those 
pictures which were transmitted to different countries; 
and on the back of the drawings he wrote the name of 
the person who had been the purchaser. One of those 
books, which is entitled ‘ Libro di Verita,’ is now in the 

ion of the Duke of Devonshire, and the sketches 

ave been engraved by Earlom,” 

R. R. possesses a copy of the engravings, which 
is the fortunate possessor of the original sketches, 
the collection of which Claude Lorraine himself, 
Mr. Pilkington, and the writer in the Echo, to the 
surprise of R, 

Manse of Arbuthnott, N.B. 


** Mapame Cuienrou” (8 vi. 289, 356).— 
Where M. Gasc takes the expression “ Madame 
Chienfou” to be a mere fanciful variation of chien- 
lit, I beg to presume that he shoots rather far 
from the mark. I have not been able to trace the 
full meaning of the saying, “ Avoirl’air de Madame 
Chienfou”; but chienfou is unmistakably a com- 
pound of chien and fou, whereas chienlit has 
nothing to do with chien, it being a mere con- 


traction of chie-en-lit (see dict., i.v. “ Chier”) 
vulgar expression odd re, 
component parts, a one. 

Veau, which is argot for a sailor, Now chien means 
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also élégance, chic; and it may be not improbable 
that from this ial sense “ Chienfou ” 
derived her name, being, for instance, “ une dame 
dane élégance, d’un chic fou,” a (female) strapping 
swell, think this, in all modesty, to be nearer 
the truth than M. Gasc’s “a (Comale) gay, which 
is etymologically impossible. D. Navra. 
Heerenveen, Holland, 


Buwnitt Fretps Buriat-crounp: Rev. Dr. 
Rippon (8 §. vi. 222).—It may be added that 
Dr. Rippon’s MS. Collections, in eleven volumes 


Count Bismarck, apparently about the time the 
Germans were advancing upon Paris. In reference 
to what they—the Germans—would do with Paris, 
the Count is rted to have said to Mr. Malet 
that they w surround it with their corps 
@armée and their seventy thousand cavalry, isolate 
it from the rest of the world, and leave its in- 
habitants to ‘‘ seethe in their own milk.” E. S. 
is right in attributing a similar image to Chaucer. 
See ‘The Wife of Bath’s Prologue,’ where the 
following will be found :— 
That in his owen grese I made him frie, 


relating to the Dissenters’ burial-ground at Bunhi For anger, and for veray 
Fields, are rved in the British Museum, and W. Nixoy. 
form Add, MSS. 28,513-28,523, while his tran-| Warrington. 


script, in six volumes, of the register of interments 
therein, aa finds a resting-place in the 
of Arms. 


College 

A collection of original au — dating 
from 1769 to 1830, and sideaeel to Dr. Ri % 
is contained in four folio volumes, pcloce 
Add. MSS. 25,386-25,389 (Brit. Mus.) 
John Rippon, son of the Rev. Jobn Rippon 
0b. Dec. 24, 1800, at. 70), pastor of the Baptist 
urches at Tiverton and Up-Ottery, co, Devon, 
was born at Tiverton aforesaid, April 29, 1751, 
and baptized there by the Rev. Robert Day, of 
Wellington, Somersetshire. On the completion of 
= oe the Bristol Academy, he was offered 
accepted, Aug. 1, 1773, the pastoral charge of 
the Baptist Church meeting in Carter Lane, Tooley 
Street, his ordination taking place on Nov. 11 

following. 

_ The honorary degree of D.D. was conferred on 
at commencement of the 

ptist lege, Providence, Rhode Island, held 
on Wednesday, Sept. 5, 1792. 

Dr. Rippon is generally credited with the title 
of F.S.A., but a recent careful examination by Mr. 
St. John Hope of the official, printed, and other 
lists of the Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries 
serves to show that his election is not recorded 


therein. 

His death is thus recorded in the Gentleman's 
7 February, 1837, New Series, vol. vii. 
“ Dec, 17 [1836]. the . Dr. Ri w 
Baptist Church, formerly assembling in Carter-lane, 
Tooley-street, now in New Park-street, London. He 


succeeded the learned Dr. John Gill, who was pastor of | the fountain 


that co: tion for 54 . His bod inte 
[Dee. jon for 54 years is body was interred 
ministers of various i 
of people,” 


vast concourse 


Daniet 
“To stew IN His OWN Juice” (8" S. vi. 269, 
318).—In ‘The Diary of the Besi Resident in 
Paris’ (written, I believe, by H. Labouchere, M.P.) 
there is a report (p. 3) of a conversation at Meaux 
between Mr, Mabe the English Secretary 


If Bismarck said this, it seems curious not to 
find some allusion to it in ‘ Bismarck en Caricature,’ 
by John Grand-Carteret, Paris, 1890. The nearest 
a h to it I can trace is in a caricature of the 

an Punsch of April 29, 1866, reproduced on 
p. 85 of Grand-Carteret’s amusing book, which 
owe Bismarck as a waiter, spilling a dish, 
ed “Parlament,” over a ased heap of 
crowned heads, with the legend beneath, “Un 
Kneller effronté 4 ?Hétel de Union Allemande : 
‘Gare la sauce, messieurs.’” Perhaps, as they 
say in acrostic columns, this may be a “ light.” 
Georce Brack. 


This phrase is undoubtedly German, and far 
older than Prince Bismarck. I met with it in one 
of Michaelis’s works some time ago. I cannot 
now remember where. 

E. 
Breaxspears (8 vi. 307).—In addition to 
the works named in the ‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.,’ the 
Editor might have referred to ‘ N. & Q.,’ 2®¢ S. i. 
352; 7" S. i, 329, 393, 492; ii. 58; v. 272. 


Home 
71, Brecknock Road. 


Foweyr (8 vi. 285).—Richard Oarew, in his 
‘Survey of Cornwail’ (this author was born at 
East Antonie, on the south-eastern border of Corn- 
wall, in a.D. 1555), refers to Fowey as ‘‘ Foy 
Haven, in Cornish Foath.” He adds :— 

** Mr. Halse says the name Fowy is a contraction of 
Foys-wye, t.¢., walls holy river. Fois is derived from 
Foys-Fenton, walled well, or spring, near Alternunne, 
from whence the river Fowye fetched its 


Bunhill Fields, ee more than thirty | and again quoting from Halse, he says :— 


“The town of Fowey took its name from the river 
I make no doubt of. Lelend calls it in Coraish Fowathe; 
Carew and Camden Foath, which difference is so small, 
a3 not to be worth taking notice of, and may probably 
signify, upon the river Fowey, as composed of Fowy-arth. 
covets Mr. illis, in his ‘ Notitia Parliament,’ saith that 
temp. Edward I. the Prior of Tywardreth cortified his 
claim of assize of bread and beer, and view of frank- 


and | pledge at Fowey, and in the next reign, the convent 
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obtained a grant from King Edward II. of a Monda 
market (which is now changed to Saturday) eve week 
at their manor of Fawe, in the county of Cornwall. 

Carew, who refers to natives of Fowey as 
** Foyens,” says during the warlike reigns of 
Edward I, and Edward III. their exceptional 
bravery as seamen was proverbial. I am not a 
West-countryman myself, but my children are very 
proud in the boast that (on their mother’s side) 
their grandfather was a Oornish man. Fowe 
sailors are as brave to-day as any of their forefathers 
were, It was Capt. Nickols, of Fowey, who, as 
master of the barque Stanmore, when going round 
Cape Horn, in the worst weather in the worst 
part of the world, two winters ago, took a youngster 
—an apprentice under him—who was suffering 
from rheumatic fever into his own cabin, and 
although the young life was despaired of for some 
weeks, by dint of tender nursing and God’s bless- 
ing, pulled the boy through. fe is the selfsame 
“ kid’s” father who records this to a Fowey man’s 
bonour and in all gratitude. Harry 

Fair Park, Exeter. 


In the English Illustrated Maganine for October 
an account is given, with illustrations, of ‘Troy 
Town Revisited.’ Any one acquainted with the 
locality can easily identify the place with Fowey, 
on the south coast of Cornwall. Can any of your 
readers explain why the author has called it 
‘*Troy”? This mistake, for it can be nothing 
less, reminds me of a pedagogue some thirty years 
ago who made his scholars call the place “ Towey” 
simply because the name was so engraved on a 
large wall-map. M., M. D. 


In Sir Henry Spelman’s ‘Villare Anglicum’ 
(second edition, 1678), which may be considered the 
standard authority for the spelling of English 
place-names in the seventeenth century, the name 
of this town is given as “Foye.” W. Tare. 

Walpole Vicarage, Halesworth, 


Herwoop Hitt, Henpow §. vi. 308). 
—The following is from the ‘Imperial Gazetteer,’ 
by J. M. Wilson, 1870 :— 


Highwood Hill, a hamlet near Hendon, in Middle- 
fOX...... A mansion near here was the seat of Lord 
William Russell, the patriot, Mrs. Porter, the actress, 
and Lady Raffles,” 

Dr. J. Norris Brewer, in ‘ London and Middle- 
sex,’ 1816, observes :— 

* Highwood Hill, which is to the north of the spot last 
noticed {Mill Hill], is a still bolder eminence, and is 
adorned by several handsome villas, from which the eye 
ranges over a wide and richly-cultivated expanse of 
country, We cannot quit this place without observin 
that Mrs. Porter, whose memory is held in deserv 
respect by the lovers of the drama, resided here for 
many years.” 

Cuas, Jas. Fikret. 


Mr. Walford, in his ‘Greater London’ (vol. i. 
p- 284), says that Mrs, Porter was resident for 


oy 4 years at Highwood Hill, near Mill Hill, but 
not, apparently, identified with 
ouse, 


Jemmy=Suezr’s Heap (8" §. 345, 437 ; vi. 
138).—Mr. Apams is always interesting, what- 
ever may be the subject he is dealing with ; but 
he is never, I think, in a happier vein than when 
he is dealing with words of this kind. Havin 


Y | said so much, it is scarcely necessary to add that 


have—in common, no doubt, with many others— 
perused his contributions regarding the popular 
name for a sheep’s head with considerable interest. 
I have only one regret, and that is his inability 
to pronounce a satisfactory solution for the general 
air of mystery in which the origin of the term 
appears to be involved. 

This has always, when thinking of the word, 
been the point which principally engaged my at- 
tention: ‘* Why, of all things in the world, should 
a sheep’s head be called a‘ Jemmy’?” And echo 
is apparently still asking the same question. 
Whatever attempts I have made to learn some- 
thing of the origin of the word have invariably met 
with little response. Beyond the general attri- 
bution to “‘ the proper name James,” the compilers 
of most of our lexicons appear to know but little. 
For the only exception we must turn to Mr. 
Davies's ‘Supplementary Glossary,’ where, as Mr. 
Apams has already explained, the origin of the 
term is attributed to a traditional story of the 
gastronomical efforts of James V. on one of thee 

pular delicacies, before the field of Flodden. 

ut it seems to me it is required that we should 
have something in the way of corroboration before 
we can accept this as a satisfactory etymology. 

In referring to the probable earliest authority 
for the use of “ Jemmy,” Mr. Apams, I observe, 
considers we have a not much earlier reference 
than that of Dickens; or, say, the mention of 
“ jemmies ” in the cutting which he and 
jndges as belonging to the thirties. In a strictly 
iterary sense he may be right in this opinion. 
But I should like to point out that I am acquainted 
with an earlier instance than either of these in 
print. Any one who will turn to Pierce Egan’s 
edition of Grose’s ‘Classical Dictionary of the 
Vulgar Tongue’ will find the word included therein 
thus: “ Bloody-jemmy, a baked sheep’s head.” 
Egan’s edition was published in 1823, so that we 
have here an earlier instance of the word in print 
than either of those Mr. Apams mentions. It 
might also be reasonably concluded that other 
instances of its use in print may be in existence, 
awaiting, maybe, the vigilant eye of some future 

hilologist, as it seems clear the word must have 

d something of a vogue to have been deemed 
sufficiently important for its inclusion by Egan in 
his work. In the ‘Slang Dictionary’ the same 


term is defined as “an uncooked sheep’s head”; 


| 
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so also is the synonym “Sanguinary James.” 
Now, while one can fully appreciate the applica- 
bility of the intensive adjective to an uncooked 
specimen, owing to its usual condition of “gariness” 
when in such a state, the application loses its force 
when expressed in relation to a baked one. It is 
curious to find, however, that the latter appears the 
older definition. Another term quoted by Egan 
is “German duck.” This also is in the ‘ Slang 
Dictionary.’ Egan defines this as “ half a sheep’s 
head boiled with onions,” and the name is pro- 
bably due to its being a favourite dish among the 
sugar-bakers of the East-End of London (see 
‘Slang Dictionary’). But of the terms before 
mentioned it seems to me that the first one quoted 
is that to which we must look as the earliest 
known form ; and I have but little doubt that the 
alternative “Sanguinary James” is a later coin- 
age ; certainly its position of a “ softened ” variant 
favours this view. 

As to the origin of ‘‘ Jemmy,” I. may say that, 
not being satisfied with the usual explanations 
afforded, I have been tempted to look elsewhere. 
And if there be any source which appeals to 
my mind more than another, it is a word common 
in the north country and neighbourhood. I refer 
to “gimmer,” defined in the glossaries as “‘a 
young female sheep, a ewe lamb”; often used 
with the force of an adjective, as in “a gimmer 
lamb,” “a gimmer hog”; Halliwell quotes a 
**gimmer tree.” In my opinion the vulgar 
“‘jJemmy” is but a corrupted from of this word ; 
and the considerations which induce to this view 
are no doubt obvious. Such a form as “a gim- 
mer’s head” might have conceivably given rise, 
with due allowance for dialectic changes, to the 
popular name in vogue ; and once we have this the 
variant terms are not difficult to account for. In 
conclusion, let it be understood this attempt is 
only a venture, Be it right or wrong, it is clearly 
no less unreasonable than the usual explanations 
given, while there are certain peculiarities of an 
obvious character which make it worthy of atten- 
tion, I await criticism, and am willing to learn 
more about the word referred to. O. P. Hatz, 


N. Warrock (8* vi. 288).— Nathaniel 
Whittock was the author, in or about the year 
1836, of ‘ Designs for Shop Fronts,’ ‘ Miniature 
Painter's Manual,’ ‘ Painter and Glazier’s Guide,’ 
and subsequently a supplement thereto, Sherwood 
being the publisher. A ‘Manual of Perspective’ 
and ‘Book of Trades’ were issued by Hall and | 
Bennett respectively. I am not acquainted with 
Whittock’s ‘ History of London.’ 

Everarp Home Coteman, 

71, Brecknock Road, 


* Cavous” ix Poxitics 8, vi, 48, 
309).—Would it not be fairer—it would certainly 
be more courteous—if, before one correspondent 


of ‘N. & Q.’ characterized another as “ quite mis- 
taken,” sufficient trouble was taken to read the 
original contribution? Not only the heading, but 
the contents of my question showed that it referred 
to the earliest use of the word caucus in English 
politics; and I had seen the definition in the 
‘Century Dictionary’ before sending the question 
to ‘N. & Q.’ That definition, so far as it applied 
to my requirements, ran as follows :— 

“In Eng. politics, a large local committee of voters 
for the management of all electioneering business of its 
party : called the Birmingham system, from its intro- 
duction at Birmingham about 1880.” 

How far this is “a complete history” your 
readers have already had an opportunity to foles; 
but, in any case, seeing that in my question I 
simply quoted the definition which appears in the 
* New English Dictionary,’ it is the editor of that 
work, and not myself, who should be labelled 
quite mistaken.” 


Sun-stone (8 vi. 289).—If Mr. Warp is 
about to inquire into the trivial names which have 
hitherto prevented mineralogy from taking rank as 
a science, he has before him a very wide field of 
research. The ancients attributed marvellous pro- 
perties to gems and precious stones, and an agree- 
able method of studying them is to be found in 
‘The Thousand and One Nights.’ As to Proclus, 
he worshipped the sun and moon; and so far as 
his observations on natural objects extend, he was 
a mystic and a dreamer of dreams. 

The term “sun-stone” has been applied to a 
variety of felspar, containing minute scales of mica 
or imbedded flakes or crystals of iron-glance, 
According to Dana, “ moonstone” is an opalescent 
variety of Adularia, having, when polished, peculiar 
pearly reflections, known as chatoyant, as in “ cat’s- 
eye,” which is a greenish-grey translucent chal- 
cedony, with a peculiar opalescence, or glaring 
internal reflections, like the eye of a cat, when cut 
with a spheroidal surface. Some of these stones, 
when rounded above and hollowed out beneath 
(en cabochon), are set in jewellery for ornamental 
purposes. Is not the so-called red sulphur, red 
sulphide of arsenic ? C, Tomuixson, 
ighgate, N, 

Amongst notes collected for a a on gems I 
find the following. When Lorenzo de’ Medici was 
suffering from gout, Pietro Bono Avonfiadi wrote 
to him advising him to make use of a stone called 
an heliotrope, which, being set in gold and worn on 
the finger so as to touch the skin, would remove 
the doloré de jonture, or arthritic pain, with which 
he suffered. Could this be one with the sun-stone 
Ma, Warp writes of? O, A. Wurre, 


If the ancient sun-stone was not the same as 
the modern, it may possibly have been a cat’s-eye 
or a “noble” opal ; but the latter was called by 
the ancients paideros, so does not answer to the 
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description of “‘ eye of heaven.” The modern sun- 

stone is an —- variety of Adularia (feld- 

r), of a yellow colour, containing minute scales 

mica, The moonstone is a variety of the same, 

but of a white, pearly lustre, and without the mica, 
B, Frorence 


This stone is described as 


“a variety of Adularia, of a very pale yellowish colour. 
It is almost perfectly transparent when viewed in one 
direction, but by reflected light it appears full of minute 
golden spangles, owing to the presence of scales (or, 
according to Scheerer, ey | of oxide of iron, or 
Géthite, disseminated through the mass. The principal 
localities are Lake Baikal, in Siberia; Archangel ; 
Toedestrand, on the Christiana-fiord, in Norway; and 
Ceylon,”—Bristow, ‘ Glossary of Mineralogy,’ 


Epwarp H. Marsuaut, M.A. 
Hastings. 


“Soretta cuaina” (8" 8, vi, 88, 215).—Two 
of the definitions given at the second reference are 
strangely at variance with the well-established 
practice in Scotland, where the term rater 

nus, or in English “brother german,” now 
, and for centuries past has borne, but one 
geen viz, that of “brother by full blood.” 

@ expression is still in colloquial use, Frater 
consanguineus was a term used North of the 
Tweed as long as legal documents were written in 
Latin ; when that practice ceased it was Englished 
“half-brother on the father’s side”; the other 
relationship, expressed by the Latin frater uterinus, 
became “uterine brother.” 

If A is described in an old legal document 
as “ brother to B” (an absence of definition which 
is of comparatively rare occurrence), it would be 
impossible to infer the precise degree of relation- 
ship in which he stood to B. If the latter were 
a a sop, A might be his legitimate half- 
brother on either side, or the illegitimate offspring 
of either of his parents or of both, born before 
wedlock, and vice vers; or he might be his 
brother-in-law, or even his wife’s brother-in-law. 

I take the term frater consanguineus to be, in 
its etymology, — — to the Italian 
fratello cugino of Vernon's jquery. As for 
hermana, it is simply the Spanish for sister, and 
is doubtless the same word as germana; but I 
must leave the explanation of the term prima 

na to some one better versed in the niceties 
of the language than I am. R. E. B, 


Retics or Onances I. (6 §. vi. 226, 315, 
—The house in which the relics of King Obarles 

were — is Worsborough Hall, near Barns- 
ley. hen I knew it, the estate belonged to W. 


Bennett in, Esq., and his son took the name 
of Edmunds, Hunter, in his ‘ History of South 
Yorkshire,’ calls it 


“the seat of Mr. Edmunds, and the house is one of the 
uresque old mansions of the seventeenth century. 
ere is preserved a cabinet, which belonged to King 


Charles I., brought hither by the Lady Herbert, when 
she married Mr Edmunds, the relict of Sir Thomas Her- 
bert, to whom the king had given it, This is the Sir 
Thomas Herbert, who, in his youth, had been a = 
traveller, and in his age a faithful attendant on King 
Charles L., of the last weeks of whose life he has left a 
very particular and interesting memoir.” 

Mr. Martin had inherited this and other like 
treasures, which I have often seen, and which I 
fear are now di . On consideration, I am 
inclined to believe that the footstool was rather 
intended for prayer, if required, and that a block 
was of later use on such sad occasions. 

Aurrep Garry, D.D. 


SEA-BLUE BIRD oF Marcu” (8" vi. 
367).—Dr. Gatty, in his ‘Key to “In Memoriam,”’ 
writes :— 

“Tcan oe that the kingfisher is the bird to 
mbich the pet Res.” Another pareilel passege may be 
‘wo"The fields made golden with the flower of March, 

The throstle g in the feather’d larch, 
And down the river, like a flame of blue, 
Keen as an arrow flies the water-king.” 


Tuomas Bayne. 
Helensburgh, N.B, 


One must not fo: that Tennyson is simply 
giving us in this - a literal translation of 
Aloman’s dAurépupos ciapos dpvis (Bergk, 
Fr, 26), and that Aleman is describing a xnpvAos, 
that is to say, a male kingfisher. 


od p’ Ext, rapOevixal pedcydpves inepddwvor, 
yvia pépery Bare xnptros 
Os 7’ éxi dvOos dy’ dAxtoverot Torirat, 
vnrcyes Frop Exwv, dAurdpupos eiapos dpves. 

The kingfisher is here represented as flitting 
with his mates over the crests of the waves. 
Tennyson has changed the scene, but yet retains 
both Alcman’s description of the bird itself and 
the term “flit” as applied to its motion. Surely, 
then, he, like Aleman, is speaking of a ki 
the kingfisher of poets, not of naturalists. 

R. J. 

Inigo Jonzs 8. vi, 227, 290, 375).—So far 
from being “troubled in thinking that Swift made 
the somes syllable of carmina long,” I had said 
precisely the reverse, That Swift should have 
pronounced Inigo was, I said, as incredible as 
that he should have lengthened the middle syllable 
of carmina, which I looked on as a reductio ad 
absurdum. As for the bad spelling of neget and 
Gaulstown, my bad handwriting and indifferent 
eyesight are to blame. And no wonder, since I 
am just completing my eighteenth lustre. 

J. Carrick Moors. 


H. B. Caricatures 8. vi. 369).—A com- 
ete set, about 900, used to sell for 141. or 15/., 
mt of late years they have gone down till they 


fetch only very small sums by auction. A short 
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time since nearly a complete set was sold for 3i. 
See the Atheneum, January 26, 1889, p. 118. So 
if, say, 800 are worth 3/., what is the value of a 
dozen? That is a simple rule-of-three sum, giving 
something less than one penny each. When we 
compare them with the work of Tenniel and other 
men who know how to draw, the reason of their 
small value is evident enough. If, because of 
associations, an owner of any of them is willing to 
spend much more than their value in their preser- 
vation, let such send them to an ordinary book- 
binder and either have them laid down on stout 
cartridge as they are, or trim them and mount on 


common pasteboard. R. R. 
Boston, Lincolashire, 


Royrauist Orricers: Dormer Liste 
8. vi. 227).—The lines quoted by Mr. Jonw 
TaYLor from the stone in the grounds of Rushton 
Hall, Northamptonshire, were written by Dr. 
Bennet, Bishop of Cloyne, and were printed in the 
Gentleman's Magazine for April, 1796. With the 
exception of the following variants the two copies 
are identical ; 1. 1, for “ straining” read streaming ; 
1. 11, for “ ours” read these ; and for “‘ holds” read 
bears. In|, 9 the words “State and Church” are 
reversed 


I cannot help thinking that Dr. Bennet’s ideas 
concerning what took place on Naseby Field were 
somewhat mixed. For example, if for Naseby 
we read Newbury the references to Dormer and 
Lisle would be very apt; but in their present 
setting they are totally unexplainable, It is true 
that Sir George Lisle fought at Naseby, he being 


- in command of a tertia of foot ; but there is appa- 


rently no reason why his name should thus be 
singled out for special mention. As to Dormer— 
if Robert Dormer, Earl of Carnarvon, is alluded to 
—he had “sealed his loyalty in blood” nearly two 
ears previously, He fell with Falkland and 
underland at the first battle of Newbury, Sep- 
tember 20th, 1643. It was for a conspicuous act 
of gallantry at the second battle of Newbury, 
October 27th, 1644, that George Lisle received the 
honour of knighthood. When darkness came on 
he fought in his sbirt, in order that he might be the 
more easily recognized by his men, This fact would 
render the line— 
There gallant Lisle a mark for thousands stood, 
most peculiarly appropriate to the field of Newbury. 
I cannot, therefore, help thinking that the mind 
of the poet was a little hazy as to particulars, and 
that while he was writing of Naseby he was (as 
regards Dormer and Lisle) thinking of Newbury. 
This, at any rate, is my opinion, and I shall be 
curious to learn if it is in any way corroborated, 
That such historical inaccuracies as the one I 
have commented upon are common may be 
instanced by the fact that the Daily Telegraph 
recently based a brilliant leader upon the supposi- 


tion that Falkland was slain at Edge Hill. The 
Daily Graphic followed suit with a note to the 
same effect, and the Daily News completed the tale 
with a ph in which it was casually men- 
tioned that it was Edge Hill “ where the ‘ Battle 
of the Standard’ was fought by Cavaliers and 
Roundheads” ! T. 
5, Capel Terrace, Southend-on-Sea. 


I cannot answer this question so fully as I would 
like, “Lisle” was Sir George Lisle, who was 
inhumanly shot, just outside the castle walls at 
Colchester, in 1648, after the capture of the town 
by Fairfax. A stone still marks the site of this 
act. ‘Memoirs of the bane | Family,’ vol. i, 

161, mention a Sir Fleetwood Dormer, who, no 

oubt, was the Dormer inquired after by your 
correspondent. For Lisle, see ‘ Verney Memoirs,’ 
vol. ii. pp. 


Abington Pigotts. 


“Risine oF THE Licuts” (8 8S. vi. 308).— 
Mr. Hate is quite mistaken in supposing that the 
word “lights” is slang. It is a good old English 
word, and is suitably applied to organs dis- 
tinguished by their lightness. I find it in Elyot’s 
‘Castel of Helth,’ 1541, p. 22, “the lunges or 
lyghtes.” Richardson quotes from Holland’s 
‘ Plinie,’ ‘‘ Under the heart lie the lights, which is 
the very seat of breathing.” Skeat gives still 
earlier instances, 

In 1867 I asked (3 8S. xii. 514) the real 
nature of the ailment called “ rising of the lights,” 
so frequently mentioned in the bills of mortality. 
I had previously sent the same question to the 
Medical Times and Gazette, but got no reply. M 

uestion in ‘N. & Q.’ was headed ‘ Medi 
Seem? as that was the vague title used by 
previous inquirers. JAYDEE. 


In Buchan’s ‘Domestic Medicine,’ fourteenth 
edition, 1794, p. 557, under the head of “ Croup’ 
it is stated that— 

“It is known by various names in different of 
Britain, On the east coast of Scotland it is called the 
croup. On the west they call it the chock or stuffing. 
In some parts of England, where I have observed it, 
the good women call it the rising of the lights. 

McCulloch, in his ‘Statistical Account of the 
British Empire,’ second edition, vol. ii. p. 578, 
says :— 

“No commentator on the bills of mortality has been 
able to explain the great mortality attributed to rising 
i i istemper 
it in females with almost 
every other disease." 

I bave not a complete set of the bills of mortality, 
but I think it will be found that about 1790 
‘*rising of the lights” falls out, and ‘‘ croup” 
takes its place. all probability the term was 


Wu. Granam Picorr, 
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popularly used for any disorder which caused a 
choking sensation, the idea being that this was 
caused by a rising up of the lungs, There was one 
remedy used in country districts when no doctor 
was available, which I do not find mentioned in 
any of the books on popular medicine; this was 
the swallowing of some ordinary shots ; these were 
supposed to keep the lights from ome, a 2 


I am unable to answer Mr. Haue’s query as to 
what disease this is, but cannot resist telling him 
(if you will allow me) of an incident bearing upon, 
though apparently conflicting with, the popular 
use of the word ‘‘ lights” in the sense of “‘ lungs.” 
Forty years ago, in a Lancashire town, I happened 
one day to be talking kindly to a poor old woman 
whose husband was blind ; and I asked her how 
he came to lose his sight. In reply she said that 
“it was all along of his working in a fine-spinning 
mill,” and that Dr. Turner (well known to students 
in those days as ‘“‘old Tommy Turner”) said “as 
the oftic nerve was affected.” ‘‘ You know, sir,” 
she added, “that’s the nerve as goes to the liver 
and lights.” I felt under no obligation to con- 
tradict her, and did not, Whether my story has 


ever before got into print I do not know. 
Joun W. Bone, F.S.A. 


Bee & 3° xii, 347, 492, 614, 


Roman Qverns §, vi. 285, 375).—Querns 
were in use not only ‘‘down to the beginning of 
this century,” but long after. In the Dorset 
Museum is a two-stoned Irish one, very rude, 
which did service until 1845. Nay, if all tales 
are true, querns are in use at this moment in some 
of the islets off the Irish coast and in the Shetland 
and Farée Islands. Mr. 
ssems to speak of stone mortars. The normal 
yuern consists, like that Irish one, of a pair of 
stones, the upper turned round by d, as 
used now in many Eastern lands. Then there is 
the ancient saddle quern, like that of the Oaffres 
and other African races. The basin-shaped stone 
veesel is, I think, usually called by antiquaries 
simply a mortar, not a quern, These mortars are 
of several types and degrees of finish, from the 
rudest hollowed stones up to well-shaped vessels. 
One in the Dorset Museum has the uncommon, if 
not unique, feature of a pair of handles, like those 
of a pitcher, worked in the stone, This mortar 
Sir J. Evans thinks to be medieval. 

H, J. Movure, 

Dorchester. 


Cuicaco (8 8. vi. 368).—The native name 
Chicago having been obtained through French 
traders and trappers, the Ch was naturally pro- 
nounced Sh, as in the case of the Cheyenne tribe, 
now often written Shyenne. My Chicago friends, 


old residents in the place, call it Shekago, the a 
being the a in cake, slightly nasalized, and the 
first syllable being clipped so as to be little 
more than an initial aspiration. 

In 1795 a fort and trading post were established 
on the site of the present city, at the mouth of a 
creek called the Chicago river, so named from the 
swamp in which it rises, and which obtained its 
name, meaning a place with a bad smell, either 
because it was overgrown with garlic, or, more 

robably, because it was frequented by skunks. 
he Abbé Caoq, the compiler of the well-known 
Iroquois Lexicon, and the highest authority on 
such matters, explains the name as “skunk place,” 
from cikakong, the locative case of cikak, a “skunk.” 

The inhabitants naturally do not favour this 
malodorous etymology, and prefer to derive the 
name of their city from the Chacaqua, a fork of 
the Chicago river, which is said to mean “ thunder,” 
though how a sluggish creek should come to bear 
a name of such a signification is difficult to under- 
stand. Isaac TaYLor. 


The article on Chicago in ‘The Cities of the 
World,’ vol. iii. pp. 295-320, is by Mr. M. F. 
Sweetzer, who is, I fancy, an American, At 
p. 296 I find the following with reference to the 
origin of the name :— 

“ The aboriginal name of the locality was derived from 
the chikagon, or wild onion, which grew abundantly on 
the banks of the river, and perfumed the air for a great 
distance. The primary meaning of the word was 
“ strong,” and its secondary application, referring to the 

uality of the onion’s flavour, is easily comprehensible, 

There are old hunters who confidently assert that the 
name Chicago is applied by the Indians to that very 
uncomfortable little beast, the Mephitis americana, but 
the local archwologists and philologists hotly dispute 
that statement.” 

According to the article on “ Chicago” in ‘Cham- 
bers’s Encyclopedia,’ new edition, 1889, by George 
Forrester, copyrighted in the United States by 
J. B. Lippincott Company, the correct pronuncia- 
tion is Shekahgo. A. O. W. 


Bonrire (8 8. v. 308, 432, 472; vi. 173, 252). 
—It has probably been noticed that the quotation 
from Tyndale’s Bible, 1537, 2 Chron. xxi. 19, 
which is given by R. R. at p. 174 ante, furnishes 
an important landmark in the history of this word, 
on both its folk-lore and etymological sides. The 
quotation runs as follows :— 

* & so he died of euill diseases. But they made him no 
bonefyre/ like the bonefires of his fathers.” 

In the A. V. the passage runs :— 

**so he died of sore diseases, And his people made no 
burning for him, like the burning of his fathers.” 

Of Asa, the grandfather of Jehoram, we are told 
(2 Chron. xvi. 14) :— 

“ And they buried him in his own sepulchres, which 
he had made for himself in the city of David, and laid 
him in the bed which was filled with sweet odours and 
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divers kinds of spices prepared by the apothecaries’ art : 
and they je @ very great burning for him,” 
Now what were these burnings, which were 
customary at the funeral ceremonies of a king of 
Judah? The prophet Jeremiah alludes to them 
(xxxiv. 5) 
“Thou [Zedekiah, King of Judah] shalt die in peace : 
and with the burnings of thy fathers, the former kings 
— were before thee, so shall they burn odours for 
ee. 
Perhaps R. R. will kindly say if the word 
burnings” in the other passages that I have 

uoted are rendered “ bonefires” by Tyndale. But 
the passage cited by him is quite sufficient to show 
that the “‘ burnings” in question were not “ignes 
ossium,” but that they were made up of sweet- 
scented materials compounded by the art of the 
apothecary. 

This to my mind leaves the etymology of the 
*Catholicon Anglicanum’ open to question. Ma 
not the “ bane-fire” of the author of that wor 
have been entirely different from the “ bone-fire” 
of Tyndale, which seems undoubtedly to be the 
parent of the modern bonfire? The alternative is 
that the author may, like more recent etymologists, 
have invented a plausible derivation. Do we 
know enough of him to assert that such a thing is 
impossible? Anyhow, it seems scarcely safe to 
depend on his single authority. Johnson’s and 
Ogilvie’s etymologies are, of course, both inadmis- 
sible, W. F. Paigavx. 

Jaipur, Rajputana, 


Fampovux §. vi. 389).—Fampoux is the 
name of a small railway station in France, where a 
dreadful accident — some fifty years ago 
from a train running off the rails, I have forgotten 
the details of the accident, and also on what line of 
rail it took place, I think that the whole train 
fell from a great height. F. E, A. Gase. 


Samvet Mor.anp, or Betayat Green (8 §. 
vi. 368).—The two Latin letters are printed in the 
first volume of Harris’s ‘Life of Lord Chancellor 
Hardwicke,’ 1847, pp. 14-22, where some few 
particulars of Morland. will be found, He appears 
to have left behind him in manuscript an English- 
Latin Dictionary, and an edition of Hesychius. 

G. F. R. B. 

Constitution ” A Porticat Sense (8" §, 
vi. 221, 263, 303).—Chatham had used the word 
“ constitution” before 1770, as quoted by Mr. Owen 
on  P. 222, and had employed it in the distinctly 
modern sense in his first great speech in the House 
of Commons, in 1736, on the marriage of Frederick, 
Prince of Wales. In this he declared “ filial Daty 
to his Royal Parents, a generous Love for Liberty, 
and a just Reverence for the British Constitution ” 
to be among that disreputable prince’s virtues 
(Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. vi. p. 405). 

Avrrep F, Ropsins, 


Rosert PottoK §. vi. 163, 237, 270, 318, 
395).—If R. R. will look carefully at the article at 
the first of the above references, he will see that no 
inference as to Pollok’s poetic quality is drawn 
from the number of editions through which ‘ The 
Course of Time’ has passed. But it is surely 
fair to conclude from the numerous reprints of a 
book that there is a persistent demand for it. 
Publishers do not multiply editions of poems for 
the mere pleasure of loading their own shelves 
and crowding their own store-rooms with them. 
They are fully justified, however, in — 
demands as they are made; and this is 
that is claimed in reference to Pollok’s work. 
Whatever may be its quality, it is perfectly mani- 
fest that from the first there have been buyers, if 
not readers, of ‘The Course of Time,’ and the dis- 
posal of it, in ‘Chambers’s Encyclopedia,’ as being 
“ still read in Scotland” is, therefore, superfluous, 
if not supercilious, Irrelevancy is sometimes worse 
than inaccuracy. Tuomas Bayne. 

Helensburgh, N.B, 


Gent (8S. vi. 284, 375).—In the Irish Record 
Office these fiants of Queen Elizabeth are pre- 
served : 4687, June 2, 1585 ; 5009, June 9, 1587 ; 
5228 (date torn); 5682, November 26, 1591. 
These are pardons for rebellion to a number of 
persons, including kerns, or soldiers, cottiers, 
husbandmen, &c., and the following: “Shane 
O’Donellan, of Ballydonelan, gent.” ; “‘ Melaughlen 
Reough O’Donelan,” of same, “ gent”; “ Donogh 
O’Donelan, gent.” The first person pleading the 
pardon to pay the fine imposed on all. Doubtless 
many even earlier instances of the use of this con- 
venient contraction could be given. 

Apropos of the inaccuracies of “ Burke,” lately 
referred to in ‘N, & Q.,’ the pedigree of the above 
family, published in the 1843 edition, amongst 
numerous other omissions, makes no mention of 
the names of these “ gents,” whose existence at the 
family residence is thus established. 
Breasalt, 


According to the ‘New View of London’ the 
word appeared twice, thus abbreviated, on the 
monument of George Long, Esq., on the north side 
of the old church of St. James, Clerkenwell. He 
died 1654, F, W. A. 


This word, as a contraction of ‘‘ gentleman,” is 
older than your correspondents imagine. It occurs 
continually in legal deeds of the time of Elizabeth, 
The earliest instance I have noted occurs in a deed 
dated October 29, 17 Elizabeth, where one of the 
parties is described as “ Thomas Mynshull, gent.” 
(Public Record Office, Ancient Deeds, 


In the quotation from Pope’s imitation of 
Chaucer, given at the second reference, is not 
“ gent” the old adjective meaning elegant or neat, 
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rather than a ‘‘contraction of gentleman or 
genteel.” The ‘Encyolopmdic Dicti ’ gives 
as an example of this ancient adjective a from 
Robert de Brunne— 
To wite of her maners, to se his body gent, 
Mr, John Payne uses it freely, with many other 
archaic words, in his admirable translation of 
Villon. G. L. Apperson, 
Wimbledon. 


The word is used by Edward Moore some time | 8°04 


about the year 1750 :— 
The prisoner was at large indicted 
For that, by thirst of gain excited, 
One day in July last at tea, 
And in the house of Mra, P., 
From the left breast of E. M. gent, 
With base felonious intent, &c. 
‘The Trial of Sarah Palmer, alias Slim Sall.’ 
E, Yarpiey. 


This abbreviation was quite general in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, vide the Heralds’ 
Visitations. Constance 

Swallowfield, Reading. 


Ricatssa anp Sopnta oF Denmark (8" §. vi, 
267, 336).—Voigtel, the learned German genea- 
logist, says that Richissa married Nicholas, Prince 
of Wenden, of the house of Mecklenburg (who died 
1316), by whom she had a daughter Sophia, who, 
however, is left in bis genealogical table unmarried. 
J.G.’s query is answered so far, therefore; but that 
Richissa and Sophia were grandmother and mother 
respectively of Henry II. of Holstein seems very 
doubtful, as ‘ L’Art de Vérifier les Dates,’ Ander- 
son, and Voigtel all concur in describing his mother 
as Helen, daughter of Jobn II., e of Saxe- 
Lauenburg. O. H. 


Tue Rev. Caas. (8 iv. 508; v. 
77, 293, 438).—I extract from a MS. book of 600 

es relating to the Boultbee family and pedigree, 

th in my possession, that this gentleman was 
originally of Boulogne, in the kingdom of France, 
a cornet in H.M.’s 10th Hussars, afterwards a 
clerk in holy orders. On applying for his dis- 
charge from bankruptcy in 1823 he is described as 
first of Misterton, Northants ; afterwards of Ather- 
holme, Warwick ; then of Derthill, same county ; 
and late of Kirkford, Sussex, clerk, His marriage 
settlements were dated July 7/8, 1812, and his 
family history is shown from various deeds ex- 
tracted, which relate to himself, brothers and 
sisters, and their ancestors. 


Hewry W. ALpREp. 
181, Coldharbour Lane, 8.E. 


Tiworny Brerr vi. 287, 353).—An 
entry in the Gentleman’s Magazine, March, 1799 
(vol. Ixix. pt. i. p. 250), records the death, in 1790, 
at Greenwich, co. Kent, of Timothy Brett, “a most 
mild, benignant and gmiable character,” “some 


time clerk of the cheque at Portsmouth.” His 
brother, Capt. John Brett, who was one of Lord 
Anson's lieutenants in his vo round the world, 
and afterwards commanded the Chichester, a 
seventy-gun ship, died in London in 1785 (Ibid., 
April, 1785, vol, lv. pt. i p. 323). 

Dawyiet Hirwett. 

I am grateful to Mr. Water for his reply to 
my query. Would it be trespassing too far on his 
4 oo to ask for the dates of Brett’s birth 
and death? I should like to know the sources 
from which Mz. Water derives his information, 
Apart from all grounds, the fact that 
Timothy Brett, Lord 7. and Sir James 
Saumarez were between them the of 
naval uniform is of general interest. 

Ricnarp Epocumss. 

83, Tedworth Square, Chelsea, 


Source or Quotation Wawnrep vi. 
128, 172).— 

How rev'rend is the face of this tall pile, &c. 
Writing from memory, I believe this e is 
from Tickell’s exquisite ‘Lines on the Death of 
Addison.’ James Hooper, 

Norwich, 


Contixvation or ‘Epwin Droop’ §. vi, 
348).—I have heard of this ridiculous story before, 
though unluckily I cannot verify it. But if 
CO. H. W. is interested in the general subject, he 
may like to refer to‘N. & Q.,’ 5" S. ii. 407, 475, 
526 ; iii. 136,177. There is also a very valuable 
paper on the subject, by the late R. A. Procter, in 
the Cornhill Magazine for March, 1884. 


O. F. S. Warrex, M.A. 
Longford, Coventry, 


A Newspaper (8 §. vi. 25, 154, 234). 
—Information as to the commencement of the Stam- 


ford Mercury in 1712 will be found in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 


5" §, ix. 214. It was there mentioned that an 
earlier newspaper was printed in Stamford. This 
was the Stamford Post, mentioned by Mr. Justin 
Srmpsow, and it is remarkable that the No. 82 of 
that paper to which he refers was printed on 
Jan, 3, 1712, the same day on which No. 1 of the 
Stamford Mercury was published. A copy of 
1712, is in the ion of Mr. OC. W. Holdi 
Cromwell Road, Peterborough. The Stamford 
Post was a weekly paper, and the first number 
must have been issued on June 8, 1710. The 

per bears no printer’s name, but it was printed 
by Francis Howgrave, who became the odletes of 
the Stamford Mercury on June 13, 1732. 

Jos. PHILLIPs. 
Stamford. 


Norse Earts or Orkney (8 §, vi. 289, 352), 
—A pedigree and {some interesting information 


| 
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these earls will be found in Robertson’s 
s of the Early Kings of Scotland,’ 
W. Pixx. 


Avrnors or Quotations Wanrep 8. vi. 
309).— 
) Man is immortal till his work is done. 
A line in an epitaph in Fulham Parish Church suggests 
the same idea :— 
Man onely can on Earth immortal be. 


The date of the epitaph is 1665. 
Cuas. Jas. Feet. 


(8 8, vi, 369.) 
They dreamt not of a perishable home 
Who thus could build, 
Wordsworth, “ Ecclesiastical Sonnets,” ‘On King’s College 
Chapel, Cambridge.’ See more in ‘ N. & Q.,’ 5" 8, v. 159. 


Like to the damask rose you see, &c, 
An in into the authorship of these lines was main- 
— in 5% §, ii, 227, 296, 336, 373; iii. 


A set of verses in which the two lines of W. T. will be 
found are to be seen in ‘ N. & Q.’ (7™ 8. i, 26), and are 
said to occur in a npr pen book of an Aberdeen 
citizen about the middle of the seventeenth century. A 

uery whether these lines were to be met with elsewhere 
tained no reply. Ep. MARSHALL, 

[ Those interested in the subject should consult ‘ Poems 
and Psalms,’ by Henry King, D.D., edited by Rev. J. 
Hannah (Oxford, Macpherson, 1843). The lines in ques- 
tion appear under the title of ‘ Man’s Mortalitie,’ and are 
appended to the ‘ Microbiblion ’ of Simon Wastell, 1629. 

ey are also inserted at the close of Quarles’s ‘ Argalus 
and Parthenia,’ and signed by Quarles, who expressly 
says that they are his“ Hos ego versiculos.” The first 
and best-known of similar poems, “ Like to the falling of 
a star,” &c., is ascribed to Francis Beaumont and to Dr. 
King. There are, in addition,— 

Like to the Grasse that’s newly sprung, &c., 
Like to the bubble in the brooke, &c., 
Like to an Arrow from the Bow, &c., 
Like to the lightning from the skie, &c.— 
all given by Wastell. 
Like to the blaze of fond delight, &c.— Quarles, 
Like to a silkworm of one year, &c,—Browne. 


Like to the Rowlinge of an Eye, &c., 


Like to an eye which sleepe doth chaine, &c., 
both assigned to Mr. Malone.) 


Miscellancous, 


NOTES ON BOOKS, &o. 

The Poems of William Drummond, With Memoir and 
Notes by W. C, Ward, 2 vols, (Laurence & Bullen.) 
To their delightful “ Muses’ Library,” including already 
the most prized poets of the seventeenth century, Messrs. 
Laurence & Bullen have added a new, complete, and 
well-edited edition of Dr d's ms. From the 
estimate that places Drummond higher than Drayton we 
dissent, and we hold that the editor is inclined to over- 
indulgence in estimating the character of the man. 
Drummond is, however, @ delightful poet, and an edition 
such as the present of his poems is a boon in all senses 


of the word. Mr. Ward has taken uncommon pains 
elucidating 


his inspiration. The proofs of indebtedness to 
nch and Italian sources add greatly to the value 
of the work. On one point we should have liked further 
information. In what is called ‘Song’ (vol. i, p. 32-40), 
a delightful poem in all respects, Drummond employs a 
metre we do not recollect to have seen elsewhere. eis 
the ordinary rhymed ten-syllable verse, but the rhymes 
are like those in the French rhymed alexandrines, 
alternately masculine and feminine. This is observed 
throughout. We give the terminations of the first 
few lines to show: “pole”=“ roll,” “appeareth "= 
heareth,” (be)queat "=="breath,” “warble” = 
“ marble,” “ cares "=“ snares,” “ wander”=“ meander”; 
and so on through over two hundred and fifty lines. 
If this metre has been elsewhere used in England we 
shall be glad to hear of it. Drummond's ms are 
generally chaste enough as well as beautiful, and his 
religious poems are among the best and most fragrant 
we p He ionally, however, goee beyond most 
men, even of his own time, in indelicacy—a fact more 
than a little surprising in a poet who was a canny and 
a pious Scot. Had James I. seen the poem ‘The Five 
Senses,’ which Mr. Ward hesitates to ascribe to Drums 
mond, but which is certainly not the least decent in his 
work, the fate of Drummond would have been that of 
Raleigh. James is therein openly accused of all the 
vices which scandal has coupled with his name, A por- 
trait, the best obtainable, adorns the first of two delight- 
ful volumes, which should rest on the shelves of every 
man of taste. 


The Hero of Esthonia, and other Studies in the Romantic 
Literature of that Country. By W, F. Kirby. (Nimmo.) 
Mr, Kirsy is responsible for the first serious and im- 
rtant contribution that has been made to English 
nowledge of Esthonian folk-lore. Such articles as have 
ap in English consist principally of contributions 
to cyclopaedias, magazines, and reports. In Germany, 
as is but natural, explorations have been ample, and it 
is from the works of Kreutzwald, Jannsen, and other 
authorities, German and Esthonian, that the principal 
stories bave been extracted. The first portion of the 
work consists of a prose account of the ‘ Kalevipoeg.’ 
For the sake of publishing this work he has interrupted 
his work upon a critical edition of the ‘ Kalevala,’ the 
great national epopee of Finland. Very far from being 
a mere variant of the Finnish work is the ‘ Kalevipoeg,’ 
though some of the stories are naturally the same. It is 
a poem of some nineteen thousand lines, the metre being 
the eight-syllable trochaic common with the Esthonians 
and the Finns, and familiarized in this country thro 
its b Hiawatha.’ The sui 
ject is the adventures o evipoeg, or Kalevide, a 
mythical hero of gigantic size, who, Ke. Kirby holds, 
is obviously the Kullervo of the Finnish epic. A digest 
of the adventures is given, the interminable lyrics with 
which the whole is “graced” being omitted. Many of 
the incidents are familiar in all tales of giants and strong 
men, such as the three sons of Kalevide trying their 
strength by hurling rocks into the lakes. A serious 
interest is supplied by the murder by Kalevide, in a 
drunken quarrel, of the eldest son of a smith, who has 
supplied him with a matchless eword. This action results 
in the sword ultimately cutting off his legs, and bringing 
about his death. The invasion of Porgu, otherwise Hell, 
and the fight with Sarvik, the prince of that region, 
introduce some sufficiently romantic adventures. 
Following the aceount of the poem comes a selection 
of the Esthonian tales that bear A an it, a second volume 
being occupied with Esthonian folk-tales in general, 
variants of well-known stories are found in 
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treasare, and of dwarfs, not seldom headless, of mira- 
culous powers. In some of the stories there is a 
mingled simplicity and cunning that recalls the folk-lore 
of Russia, in a few cases the means employed to bring 
about results have a more than Zolaesque realism. As 
a rule, however, in the most naive stories the editor is 
anxious to avoid shocking the feelings. To show the 
points of contact with countries bordering or remote is 
@ task that cannot be attempted in a critical notice. 
Some of the tales have a distinctly Oriental character, 
These, however, are not the most interesting. lt is 
amusing to see— but is, of course, familiar—with how little 
respect the arch-fiend is regarded. A medizval saint 
could scarcely treat him with more contumely than do 
the most cunning of the peasants. In two very hand- 
some volumes Mr. Kirby has given a large and repre- 
sentative collection of tales. The mine is still, however, 
very far from exhausted. A map of Esthonia serves as 
frontispiece to the first volume, 


The Ancoats Skylark, and other Verses, Original and 
Translated, By Wm. B, A. Axon, (Manchester, 
Heywood.) 

Upon the literary merits of modern songsters ‘N, & Q.’ 

has always maintained a judicious silence. It is, then, only 

from the fact that it condenses into gems of epigrams wise 
thoughts from all countries, and inculcates the gentlest 
of lessons, that we can mention the sympathetic volume 
which our erudite contributor Mr. Axon gives to the 
world under the pretty and suggestive title of ‘The 
Ancoats Skylark.’ 


The Life of Jonathan Swift. By Henry Craik, 2 vols, 
(Macmillan & Co. 
A srconp edition of Mr. Craik’s admirably full, thought- 
ful, judicious, and interesting life of the great Dean of 
&t. Patrick's will be welcome to students of last century 
politics and literature, With the exception of a few 
corrections, the new edition is practically the same as 
the old, Mr. Craik, who is an eloquent and earnest, 
and to a great extent convincing apologist for Swift, still 
holds to his marriage with Stella, supplying in an appen- 
dix the authorities on which his opinion is based, and 
still finds much that is mitigating in his treatment of 
Vanessa. It is naturally to the portion of the biography 
dealing with these relations one first turns; and after a 
rusal of the complete work one turns to them again. 
planations of Swift’s conduct to women are like ana- 
logies, in not running on all fours, and explanation is 
bound to remain to a great extent conjectural. The 
theories most generally prevailing amongst the best 
informed are not, indeed, easily put forward, “ A prone- 
nees to tender emotion, along with a constitutional thin- 
ness of temperament that allows the emotion easily to 
die away,” as Mr, Craik well and temperately says, is “ no 
possible explanation of the alternate tenderness and 
coldness in Swift.” Such explanation as is obtainable 
he finds in Swift’s general character, in a certain “in- 
tensity of will,” “ force of intellectual passion,” by which 
his strong feelings are y= tortured and crushed. 
This is an explanation like another, and is, in fact, as 
good as another. The story is, at least, interesting and 
edifying to read afresh as Mr. Craik thoughtfully tells it, 
Of the principal events in Swift's chequered career an 
admirable account is given, and we admire the justice 
and wisdom of comment such as that on the personal 
bond between Harley and Swift. “It was with this as 
with all Swift’s relations to his fellow men; every tie, 
be it in politics, or in literature, ripened with him into 
a personal friendship, just as every dispute grew, for 
him, into an irksome personal antipathy.” The rough 
coat of cynicism covered, it is held, a frame quivering 
ith over sensitiveness. All this is true as it can be, 


The aN ee. and on this we express no opinion, is, 
Is it all hether Swift was, as Coleridge said, “ the soul 
of Rabelais Aabitans in sicco,” we are not sure; but 
habitans in sicco his soul assuredly was, A morbid desire 
for admiration and affection is, of course, a most vulner- 
able form of vanity. Men of Swift’s type eat out their 
souls; and, however touching may be some aspects of 
their —as ee even when it cannot be withheld, 
is wasted, We make acquaintance with Mr. Craik’s work 
for the first time, and are indebted to it for some pleasant 
and instructive hours, With the literary opinions ex- 
~~ we are in complete accord, and the picture of 
iterary intimacies and friendships is delightful, 


ApMIRERS, and such are numerous, of the late James 
Anderson Rose will read with pleasure the announcement 
that Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co, will publish, in two 
volumes, a further selection of engraved portraits from 
the collection exhibited by him at the opening of the 
New Library and Museum of the Corporation of the City 
of London, November, 1872. This selection consists of 
over one hundred portraits of celebrated historical 
characters, Royalty, statesmen, reformers, generals, 
artists, /idéérateurs, are all represented, and accompany- 
ing these portraits are biographies by Mr. Gordon Good- 
win, who has algo furnished, oy way of preface, a memoir 
of Mr. Rose. A portrait of Mr, Rose appears as a 
frontispiece, The first selection appeared, in one volume, 
in 1874, published at nine guineas, but these have long 
since been sold. 


Ma. Ex.ior Stock announces ‘ Prior Rahere’s Rose,’ 
a narrative of the founding of St. Bartholomew's Hos- 
pital, with a supplemen account of the recent 
restoration of the church of St. Bartholomew the Great, 


Rotices to Correspondents, 

We must call special attention to the following notices: 

On all communications must be written the name and 
address of the sender, not necessarily for publication, but 
as a guarantee of good faith, 

WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately. 

To secure insertion of communications correspondents 
must observe the following rule. Let each note, query, 
or reply be written on a separate slip of paper, with the 
signature of the writer and such address as he wishes to 
appear. Correspondents who repeat queries are requested 
to head the second communication “ Duplicate,” 


A. R. Sayuzy (“ Tweedie”).— According to Mr, 
Graves, William Menzies Tweedie, of Liverpool, exhibited, 
between 1847 and 1874, thirty-three portraits at the Royal 
Academy, four at the Britis Institution, and one at the 
Suffolk Street Gallery, He was born at Glasgow in 1826, 
came to London in 1846, and studied in Paris under 
Couture. He died in 1878. See Bryan's ‘ Biographical 
Dictionary of Painters and Engravers,’ ed, Graves. 

F. W. (“ Praise from Sir Hubert Stanley ”’),—“ Appro- 
bation from Sir Hubert Stanley is praise indeed.”— 
Thomas Morton’s ‘ Cure for the Heartache,’ V. ii. 

Connicenpum.—P, 376, col, 1, 1, 17, for “orbe” read 


NOTICE. 

Editorial Communications should be addressed to “The 
Editor of ‘Notes and Queries’”—Advertisements and 
Business Letters to “The Publisher”—at the Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return com- 
munications which, for any reason, we do not print; and 
to this rule we can make no exception. 
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W BENNETT'S POEMS, 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
CONTRIBUTIONS to a BALLAD HISTORY of 
ENGLAND. 


The GOLDEN LIBRARY.—Square 16mo. cloth, 2s. 
SONGS for SAILORS. . 
CHATTO & WINDUS, Pictadilly. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF THE 
RIGHT HON. W. E. GLADSTONE. 
OTES and QUERIES for DecEMBER 10th and 


1892, and JANUARY 7th and 2ist, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
of MR. GLADSTONE. 


Price of the Four Numbers, 1s. 4d.; or free by post, 1s. 6d. 
JOHN C. FRANCIS, Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s-buildings, 
Chancery-lane, E.C. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BENJAMIN DISRAELI, 
EARL OF BEACONSFIELD, 1820 to 1892. 
Nor and QUERIES for APRIL 29, May 13th, 


27th, JUNE 10th, 24th, and JULY Sth, 1893, contains a BIBLIO- 
GRAPHY of the EARL o ft BEACONSFIELD. This includes KBYS to 
* VIVIAN GREY,’ * LOTHAIR,’ and ‘ ENDYMION.’ 
Price of the Six Numbers, 2s.; or free by post, 2s. 3d. 
JOHN C. sane, Notes and Queries Office, Bream's- buildings, 
Chancery-iane, E 


** Honest Water which ne’er left man i’ the mire.” 
* Timon of Athens,’ Act I. sc. ii. 
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The KING of NATURAL TABLE WATERS. 
Supplied under a “Fy Warrant to Her Majesty 
e Queen. 
PROMOTES PREVENTS INDIGESTION. 
Mixes equally well with Wine, Spirits, or Milk. 
London Prices :—Case of 50 Bottles, 22.; or 6s. doz. Case of 100 Half- 
or 4s. 6d. doz. Case of 100 Quarter-bottles, 25s. ; or 3s. 6d. 
doz. Delivered free. Cases and bottles free. 
The JOHANNIS CO., Lrp., 25, Regent-street, S.W. 


Springs, Zollhaus, Germany. 
BEAND & CO.’S Al SAUCE, 


Sours, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, and 


YoRK and GAME PIES; also 


LIVES OF THE SAINTS. 
By the Rev, 8, BARING-GOULD, M.A. 
A New Edition, with several Hundred Illustrations, 
Vol. XVI, will contain a COMPLETE INDEX, 
Vol. XVII, SAINTS with their EMBLEMS, 


EMBLEMS OF SAINTS. 


BY WHICH THEY ARE DISTINGUISHED IN WORKS 
OF ART, 
By the late Very Rev. F. C. HUSENBETH, D.D. 
A New Edition, 
With numerous Corrections and Additions, 
By the Rev. AUGUSTUS JESSOPP, D.D. 
Forming tlre Seventeenth and Last Volume of Mr, Baring-Gould’s 
* Lives of the Saints,’ 


THE UNCANONICAL AND 
APOCRYPHAL SCRIPTURES. 


Being the Additions to the Old Testament Canon which were 
included in the Ancient Greek and Latin Versions; the 
English Text of the Authorized Version, together with the 
Additional Matter found in the Vulgate "and other Ancient 
Versions; Introductions to the several Books and Frag- 
ments; Marginal Notes and References; and a Genera! 
Introduction to the Apocrypha, 


By the Rev. W. R, CHURTON, B.D., 


Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge, Canon of the Cathedral of 
St, Alban’s, and Examining Chaplain of the Bishop. 


Large post 8vo. pp. 608, cloth, 7s, 6d, 


Very large type, demy 8vo. cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE DAILY ROUND. 
MEDITATION, PRAISE, and PRAYER ADAPTED TO 
THE COURSE OF THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 


It may also be had in imperial 32mo, cloth, 3s,; Persian 
roan, 48, 6d,; morocco, 6s, Royal 24mo, cloth, 38. 6d.; 


FSSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
(TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


PECIALITIES for INVALIDS., 
Caution.—Beware of Imitations. Sole Address— 


11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 
yer NEWS is daily coming to hand of 


sad aocksene, murders, = minor criminal offences, but it is 


hat th le die in our midst every week, and 
Ro notice is taken of the pH oe et such a terrible calamity could be 
vented if more stringent attention was paid to the laws of beaith. 
people would only dea! seriously with slight oy they would not 
develope into fatal diseases. There are thousands of persons killed 
simply through neglect. HOLLOWAY'S PILLS and OINT- 
ENT can prevent as well as cure disease, and if they were used accord- 
ing to the directions, there would soon be a decrease in the death rate. 
They can be obtained from all Chemists and Medicine Vendors. 


6s.6d, Foolscap 8vo. cloth, 4s, 6d.; Persian roan, 
6s.; moroceo, 9s. ; and in several other sizes, 


THE GOSPEL STORY. 


A PLAIN COMMENTARY ON THE FOUR HOLY GOSPELS, 
Containing the Narrative of Our Bessed Lord’s 
Life and Ministry, 
By the Rev, W. MICHELL, M.A,, 
Diocesan Inspector of Schools in the Diocese of Bath and Wells, 


A New Edition, Revised. 2 vols, cloth, 6s, 


London; J, WHITAKER, 12, Warwick-lane, 
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W. M. THACKERAY’S 


WORKS. 


THE LIBRARY EDITION. 


IN 2% VOLS. LARGE CROWN OCTAVO, 7s. 6¢. BACH. 
With Illustrations by the Author, Richard Doyle, and Frederick Walker. 
SETS IN CLOTH, OR IN HALF-RUSSIA, 131, 13s. 


Vanity Fair; 2 Novel without a Hero, 2 vols. 
With 40 Steel Engravings and 150 Woodcuts. 


The History of Pendennis: his Fortunes and 
Misfortunes; his Friends and his Greatest ane. 
2 vols, With 48 Steel Engravings and numerous Wood- 
cuts. 

The Newcomes: Memoirs of a most Respectable 
Family. 2 vols. With 48 Steel by Richard 
Doyle, and numerous Woodcuts 


The History of Henry Esmond, Esq. : a Colonel 
in the Service of her Anne. With 8 


Illustrations by George 
Woodcuts. 

The Virginians: a Tale of the Last Century. 
2vols. With 48 Steel Engravings, and numerous Wood- 
cuts. 

The Adventures of Philip on his Way through 
the WORLD, showing who Robbed him, who Helped 
him, and who Passed him by. To which is prefixed A 
SHABBY GENTEEL STORY. 2 vols. With 20 Illus- 
trations. 

The Paris Sketch-Book of Mr. M. A. Tit- 
marsh; and the MEMOIRS of Mr. C. YELLOW- 

PLUSH. With Illustrations by the thee. 


The Memoirs of Barry Lyndon, Esq., written 
MakSH. and The GREAT HOGGARTY DIAMO. 
With Illustrations by the Author. 


The Irish Sketch-Book ; and Notes of a Journey 


from CORNHILL to GRAND CAIRO. With Illus- 
trations by the Author. 


Burlesques :— 
NOVELS by EMINENT HANDS. 
ADVENTURES of MAJOR GAHAGAN. 
JBAMES'S DIARY. 
A LEGEND of the bt 
REBECCA and RO 
The HISTORY of the INERT FRENCH REVOLUTION, 
COX’S DIARY. 

With Illustrations by the Author and Richard Doyle. 


Christmas Books of Mr. Mr, M, A. Titmarsh :— 


The KICKLEBURYS = the RHINE. 
The ROSE and the RIN 

With 74 iitasteations by the Author. 


Ballads and Tales, With Illustrations by the 
utbor. 


The Four Georges; The English Humonrists 
ot the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. 

Roundabout Papers. To which is added The 
SECOND FUNERAL of NAPOLEON. With Iilustra- 
tions by the Author. 

Denis Duval; Lovel the Widower; and other 
Stories. With Iilustrations by Frederick Walker and 
the Author. 

Catherine: a Story; Little Travels ; The Fitz- 
BOODLE PAPERS; CRITICAL REVIEWS; and The 

WOLVES and the LAMB, With Illustrations by the 
Author and a Portrait. 

Miscellaneous Essays, Sketches, and Reviews. 

With Illustrations by the Author. 


The Book of Snobs; Sketches and Travels in 
LONDON; and CHARACTER SKETCHES. With 
Illustrations by the Author. 


OTHER EDITIONS OF MR. THACKERAY’S WORKS. 
The STANDARD EDITION. 26 vols. large 8vo. 10s. 6d. each. 


This Edition contains some of Mr. Thackeray's Writings not previously collected, with many additional Illustrations. 
The POPULAR EDITION. 13 vols. crown 8vo. with Frontispiece to each Volume, 


scarlet cloth, gilt top, 32, 5s.; and in half-morocco gilt, 5/. 10s. 
Ad The Volumes are sold separately, in green cloth, 5. each. 


The CHEAPER ILLUSTRATED EDITION. 26 vols. crown 8vo. 3s. 6d. each. 


Sets in cloth, 4/. 11s. ; or handsomely bound in half-morocco, 8/. 8s. 
llustrations by Eminent 


Containing nearly all the small Woodcut Illustrations of the former Editions, 
Artists. THIS EDITION CONTAINS ALTOGETHER 1,7 1,773 3 ILLUSTRATION NS. 


The POCKET EDITION. 27 vols. small fcap. 8vo. in handsome ebonized case, 
21. 128. 6d. 
*," The Volumes are sold separately, in half-cloth, cut or uncut edges, 1s. 6d. each; or in paper oover, ls. each, 
are also supplied, elegantly bound in cloth, with gilt top, as follows :— 


They 
Tee NOVELS, 13 vols. in gold-lettered cloth case, | The Ry ane 14 vols, in gold-lettered 
c case, 218 


Contributions to‘Punch,’ With 132 Illustrations 
by the Author. 


London: SMITH ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo-place, 8.W. 


Printed FRAN Atheneum Press, Breani's-buildings, Chancery-lane, B.C. ; and Published 
FRANCIB: Dream's buildings, Chancery-lans, Saterday, November 24, 
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